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The Surrey Side of the River. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was a mild morning in April, 
and already the low bushes which 
fringe the banks of the upper 
Mississippi were shooting forth 
the tender leaf or starry blossom. 
Ever since early dawn myself and 
coupanion, Thomas Haskins, had 
been busily engaged hauling in 
the lines which we bad cast into 
the river the night before, with a 
view of ensnaring and dragging 
ashore certain wide-mouthed in- 
habitants of the river, and now, as 
the sunlight began to trembie 
over the dark, gliding water, and 
quiver upon the fresh green of 
the young papaw leaves, and the 
gentle breeze to stir among the snowy blossoms of 
the wild sive, I sat down near the water’s edge, and 
gazed dreamily around me. 

It was a gloomy, lonely place. The low, marshy 
ground upon either side of thé river prevented any 
village from being erected within five miles of it, 
No woodinan’s axe rang out among the black, knot- 
‘ted oaks which studded the swamps, no “ woodyard ” 
presented a little patch of bustling activity in the 
dreary waste; all was profound solitude, broken at 
long intervals by the “ puff! puff!” of a steamboat, 
as it crawled over the water in front of me, and then 
disappeared at the west “‘ bend,” as suddenly as if it 
had stepped ashore, and gone off for a walk among 
the bushes and oaks. 

‘* Please, sir, will you take me to the Surrey side 
of the river?” 

I sprang to my feet with a feeling of aueh intense 
surprise, that for a moment I could makeno reply. 
We were, as I have observed, five miles from the 
nearest village on the western side of the river, and 
the road which led to this spot was an ill-defined, 
treacherous affair at the best; and now, in the early 
spring, with the water standing upon it in many 
places, in deep, muddy pools, and then winding 
about among rank alders and matted vines, it offered 
but a very insecure path for a strong man, and the 
voice which had met my ear was a woman’s. 

She was there, close beside me, a sthall, pale girl, 
apparently about seventeen years old. She would 
have been beautiful, had it not been for a wild, 
startled look, of more than mortal fear or horror, or 
perhaps both, which had frozen her features intoa 
sort of a stony immobility, and distended her blue 
eyes into a fixed, imploring stare. The thought 
flashed upon me at once that she was insane, and 
had stolen away from her friends, who were, per- 
haps, even now, anxiously searching for her in every 
direction bat the one which she had really taken; 
for what rational being could think of hunting for 
this frail girl upon the ‘swamp path to the river?” 

I looked at her closely, in order to be able to de- 
scribe her to those who doubtlessly were in search 
of her, and would continue to search for her till she 
should be found. She wore a plain gray dress, of 
very rich texture, however, a black cloth cloak, and 
@ dainty little hat, which did not even shade the 
wild look upon ber white face. I glanced at her 
feet. The little boots were thickly encrusted with 
theslimy ooze of the swamp, and I farther observed 
that the smal! hand which held up the flowing skirt 
of the «iress was scratched and bloody. Her other 
hand was frequently raised to her throat with a 
spasmodic motion, as if she were choking, and that 
this action relieved her for a moment. 

* Please, sir, will you take me tothe Surrey side 





of the river?” she repeated, with her eyes fixed up- 
on my face. 7 

I glanced down to where our two skiffs rocked 
idly upon the water, and then back to the face of the 
girl. 

“‘ Where are you going, child?” I said, softly and 
pityingly. 

“*T cannot tell you—I must not tell you!” she cried, 
in a voice of such agony that I almcst repented hav- 
ing asked the question. 

** But, child,” I persisted, “itis five miles from the 
opposite shore to the village of Surrey, and you must 
have come at least that far to reach this place. You 
can never walk so far over such ground.” 

“Only take me over, sir, and I will find means to 
get—to Surrey,” she said, pleadingly. And, lifting 
her hands up slowly, she laid the palms softly to- 
gether, and stood wé ching me. 

I now noticed that the wounds upon her hands 
had not been made by brambles, as I had at tirst 
supposed, but were cut deeply into the tender flesh, 
leaving ugly, jagged scars. They were evidently 
cut with g/ass, and I shuddered to think of the men- 
tal derangement that prompted the fair creature to 
use such measures to escape, as were here indicated. 
Once more I sought tu change her purpose of cross- 
ing the river. 

“Do you think you are doing right to go away in 
this manner—” : 

** Who pauses, in these latter days, to ask if they 
are doing right?” she said, impetuously. ‘ The on- 
ly question which the wurld asks of itself now-a- 
days is, will it pay? I can pay you, sir; will you 
please take me to the Surrey side of the river?” 

**Come on,” I said, as I strode down to the water 
and unlocked the chain which held my favorite skiff 
fast ashore. I stood holding the chain in one hand, 
while I held out the other to aid her in getting in, 
but with one stealthy, feartul glance back into the 
dense bushes upon the shore, she brusbed quickly 
past me, and seated herself in the skiff. I sprangin, 
and as my little cockle-shell swung slowly off, I seiz- 
ed the oars, and we were soon dancing across the 
river with all the speed which a pair of well-prac- 
tised arms could make. 

Every few minutes I glanced over my shoulder, to 
make sure that my strange passenger had not taken 
it into.her head to go to the bottom, instead of to the 
other side. Whenever I thus looked back, I found 
that she was also looking back, and as soon as she 
became aware that my eyes were upon her, she 
would start, and with a nervous shudder turn her 
eyes away, either up or down the river, and then 
look behind her again. 

“Are you afraid? I asked presently—“ of the riv- 
er, I mean?” 

“Afraid of the river?. No!” she answered quickly 
and briefly. 

** You are afraid of something behind you then?” 
I said, more with a view of hearing ber speak, than 
for any great interest that I had in her reply. 

“We all fear something behind us, I think,” she 
said, in a voice singularly calm and sweet. ‘ It is 
the shadow from the past, that, thrown before us, 
fills the mind with gloomy forebodings, and the heart 
with dread and fear. Yes, 1 fear what is behind me.” 

** But you are far too young for the shadows of the 
past to fall so hopelessly dark upon you as your 
words would imply. It is oaly when the elasticity 
of youth is forever gone, ani the sad autumn of life 
is gliding into the winter of years, that the shadows 
of lost joys, wasted opportunities, or. unforgiven 
crimes, can fall drearily or menacingly around and 
before us.” 

** Life is not measured by years, but by emotions. 
There are persons in the world who have suffered for 
ages, inside of twenty years ” 

She spoke in the low, wailing tone of a grieved, 
weary child, and in trathshe was scarcely more than 
one, in age or strength. She bowed her head upon 
her little, wounded hands, and sat in gloomy silence 
until the boat touched the shore on the Surrey side. 





Then she sprang up, and with something almost like 


hope upon her pale face, she passed steadily out, and 
jumped lightly ashore. 

*“*T thank you, sir!” she said, drawing a porte- 
monnaie from her pocket, and taking a bank-note 
from it which she held out to me. ‘1 thank you, 
sir—and please take your pay out of this note.” 

“‘T do not charge you anything, and am well re- 
paid if I find that I have truly been cf service to you. 
But I really fear that your friends may be deeply 
grieved when they find that you have come so far 
alone, and on foot.” 

She seized my arm with such energy, that the 
blood again oozed from her torn fingers, and point- 
ing across the river, said, in a voice husky with 
emotion: 

**Do you see that man upon the shore where we 
came from? Who is he? Can he cross without your 
help?” 

“ That is Thomas Haskins, the man at whose house 
I have idled away the winter, and this much of the 
spring, hunting and fishing. As to your last ques- 
tion—yes. He can come over in the other boat, but 
I do not think he will wish to do so.” 

She drew a long breath of apparent relief, and 
again held out the money for me to take. 

“T will not take your money,” I said. “I have 
enough ;*and if I had not, I would win wy living 
from men. Put up your note, child, and tell me if I 
‘can be of any further service to you.” 

**None—O, thank you—farewell!” And gathering 
up her skirts, she ran away among the miserable 
path which led out among the bluffs, her feet sink- 
ing deeply into the black sand at every step, and so 
she vanished from my sight among the low willows 
and dank hazels which covered the wet, boggy 
ground. 4 

When I could no longer catch a glimpse of the 
gray dress, as it fluttered among the bushes, I enter- 
ed the skiff, and returned to the Iowashore. Has- 
kins met me at the landing. 

** Well, upon my word, sir, you must be what the 
old folks at home call uncanny. For I have lived 
out there at Dresden, and fished at this spot ever 
since I came to this country, and that is twenty years 
next May, and that is the very first woman- body that 
ever I see here in this place before.” 

I was about to reply, when I heard a great rustling 
among the alders which overshadowed the path, 
and a moment after a man came out from the thicket 
and walked briskly toward us. He was a large, portly 
man, dressed in arich suit of black, and carried an 
elegantly polished cane in his hand, the gold head of 
which, I soon found, that he was in the habit of tap- 
ping against his white, prominent teeth, whenever 
he had finished speaking. 

He exhibited an amazingly white shirt-front, from 
beneath his partially buttoned vest; and such por- 
tions of his boots as had escaped the grime of the 
swamp mud, shone with a lustre that would have 
made the fortune of a bootblack, could be have had 
them to exhibit in proof of his skill. There wasa 
soft, benignant look upon his emoothly shaven face, 
which seemed to announce that he was at peace with 
himself, and all mankind. I immediately set him 
down as a pulpit dandy, with asmall family anda 
good salary, and now out from home on a quiet lark 
of some sort, the results of which were not likely to 
come to the knowledge of his congregation, if he kept 
to such lonely spots as this was. He came up and 
bowed politely, then he drew off one of the black 
kid gloves that covered his fat, white hand, and 
shook hands with us impressively, as ithe had known 
us from our infancy. 

“A fine morning, gentlemen—a very bilmy, pleas- 
ant morning, he said, and then the cane went up and 
tapped vigorously against the white teeth. 

* Have you been fishing this morning?” he asked, 
looking keenly around him, not, however at the large 
box which contained our slimy prizes, but at the 
soft ground upon which we were standing. 

For one moment his keen black eyes rested upon 
the small footprints left by the pale girl, and then 





he looked upward, and followed the flight of a great 





heron, which was winging its way southward, with 
an appearance of absorbing interest, nodding to 
Haskins, however, as he answered his last question, 
and tapping his teeth all the time with the head of 
hia cane. 

**T want to go to the Surrey side of the river,” he 
said, smiling blandly upon us ashe spoke. “ Will 
either of you gentlemen set me over? For a proper 
consideration, 1 mean.” 

‘*T have been across the river once this morning,” 
I said, “‘and do not wish to go again. Haskins can 
do as he pleases.” 

“You have been across the river this morning?” 
he said, with a bland smile. ‘Dear me! how very 
refreshing and invigorating it must be to be able to 
row one’s self across the river whenever one chooses. 
What a pleasure—what a great pleasure.” 

‘I did not go for pleasure,” I said, curtly, for I 
disliked the manners of the man. ‘I did not go for 
pleasure. I went to take a passenger over.” 

“What a coincidence,” said the clerical-looking 
man, tapping the ground with his cane, and looking 
around him, as if he were appealing to the bushes. 
** What acoincidence! Two passengers in one morn- 
ing, at this place, which is a trifle out of the usual 
route toSurrey. But the gentleman whom you took 
over must have been old and stout, and must have 
given you a world of trouble to get him into—and out 
of the boat, and thatis why you are so tired!” And 
he tapped me with*his canv, in a playful manner. 

“It was not @ man at all,” 1 said, briefly and 
coldly. ; 

‘“‘Hal ha! ha!’ laughed the stranger, softly. 
“ What a little romance I have discovered here. A 
gentleman of leisure comes to our river to fish. A 
pretty young girl, with biue eyes and delicate fea- 
tures—is that anything like the true description of 
your passenger? Ha! ha! 

All the time he was saying this, he was watching 
me furtively from under his eyelids, and when he 
had finished he spun around upon his heel, and con- 
fronting Haskins, said, quickly: 

** Will you take me to the Surrey side of the river?” 

“ Yes sir,” said Haskins, briefly, and he led the 
way to the boat. 

The stranger grasped my unwilling hand, and 
shook it energetically, and then he followed to the 
boat. But even when he got into it, he did not act 
as a reasonable man ought to act, fur, instead of sit- 
ting down upon the seat with his face toward the 
rower, he sat down upon the bottom of the planks, 
with his face toward me, and as the boat moved out, 
he took off his hat, and waved it in the air; then he 
bowed to me, and then shook bis head at me, and 
then bowed again; until thoroughly disgusted, I 
turned my back upon him, and resolutely kept my 
fave to the woods until I thought that he must be at 
least half way across the river, when I turned again 
to look after him. 

There he was, in full view, the cane going up and 
down like a Mississippi sawyer, and I even fancied 
that I could see the gleam of the white teeth, as the 
tawny gold tapped against them. I turned again 
to the woods, muttering to myself, that two lunatics 
for ** fares” in one morning was a little too much for 
my equanimity, whatever Haskins might thiak of it, 
I walked away upon the path by which tbe strangers 
had come, and then returning, I sat down upon the 
same spot where 1 was sitting when the girl had 
come to me in the early morning. It was now about 
ten o’clock, but the sunlight was at times obscured 
by large, fleecy clouds, which went flying away 
southward, casting their shadows upon the water 
till they looked like phantom ships gliding—fiying 
over the great stream, to melt into nothing ove mo- 
ment, and then spring into full size and motion in 
the next. 

I could see that Haskins was alone upon the oppo- 
site shore, and felt truly relieved to think that his 
disagreeable passenger had left him. Bat while I 
watched him, and wondered why he lingered over 
there, a voice stern and harsh, and very close to me, 
asked: 
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‘* Will you take me to the Surrey side ot the river?” 
| A broad-chested, square-built young man stood 
| before me. He was dressed in a plain suit of brown, 
and carried two pavy revolvers, hung to a broad 
army helt, about bis waist. He repeated his question 
in the same tone, looking me straight in the eyes as 
! he did so. 

| “No,” I said, briefly. “I have crossed the river 
once this morning, and for the matter of that, 1 am 
no hireling, to be ordered about whether I will or 
no.” 

He came a step nearer, but without taking his eyes 
off me, and asked: 

** Will you lend me that boat there? I can leave 
it on the other side.” 

“No,” I repeated, “it is my property, and I do not 
choose to lend it this morning.” 

“Then I shall take it without your leave, and if 
you dare to so much as raise @ hand to prevent me, 
I will blow your brains out.” 

I looked at the man, and saw “ desperado” all 
over him. It flashed from his eyes, it quivered upon 
his compressed lips, it twitched in the muscles of his 
hands, and bristled in his straight, brown hair. I 
was unarmed, avd even if I had bad weapons, I felt 
that I was no match for the man before me. 

I kept my seat, and made noreply. After looking 
at me for some seconds, and seeing that I offered no 
resistance, he strode down to the boat, undid the 
chain which I had merely wrapped around the stake, 
and springing in, with one vigorous shove hesent the 
boat far out into the stream, and then seizing the 
oars, he shot out upon the river, the sunlight flash- 
ing and curling among the waves that the boat left 
in her wake. 

** Bedlam bas certainly broken loose!’’ I muttered 
to myself, as I watched the determined figure in my 
boat bend resolutely to the oars, and pursue his way 
with a speed that was astonishing, leaving a dark, 
eddying wake behind him in the sunlit water. As 
he neared the opposite shore, one of the patches of 
clouds which had been racing at intervals with the 
river, all the morning, suddenly swooped down from 
the north, and enveloped the boat and its single oc- 
cupant in a deep shadow. It was a singularly shap- 
ed cloud, I noticed, looking like an enormous hand 
stretched out menacingly. He landed in that shad- 
ow, and walked away into the damp, matted woods, 
with no ray of the sunlight, that flooded the shore 
around me, lighting the path before him. I sat and 
watched Haskins in his laborious efforts to bring 
my property back tome. A brisk breeze was blow- 
ing down the river, and the skiff seemed to catch its 
mad spirit, for it acted as no orderly, well-behaved 
skiff would do. It swung round till its head was 

brought directly up the river, its sharp nose splitting 
the water, which foamed and bubbled over, until it 
threatened to fill it, then it would whirl around, and 
bump the boat of the oarsman, broadside to broad- 
side, and when, by much labor he had righted it, it 
would fall sullenly astern, and pull and tug back- 
wards, like an ill-conditioned naule. 











CHAPTER II. 


THE stout Englishman at length reached the shore, 
and with many adeep-drawn sigh stood wiping the 
perspiration from his brow, while I secured the skiifs, 
and listened to his remarks concerning our three 
visitors. , m 

“No sir—they were no mad people! At least, the 
two men were not; as to the poor little girl, you ought 
to know best how it was with her.” 

“Did your passenger pay you for taking him 
over?” 

‘Yes indeed, sir, and liberally, too. Only he is 
the queerest sort of a gentleman that I ever see. He 
makes his cane ¢do more work than the little stick 
ought to do. When he got ashore over there, he 
waved it about him like a flagstaff, and then tapped 
it against his teeth till they rattled again. Amaz- 
ingly strong, white teeth he has, sir, or they would 
have been worn out, with all that knocking,yearsago. 
And then when he handed me tke money, he first 








tapped it several times, as if he meant that the stick 
should take a good look at it, so that he might be 
able to identify it again, and when he left me, he not 
only bowed himself, but he made the stick bow too.” 

‘* Perhaps he is a conjuror, and the stick is his fa- 
miliar,’”’ I said, laughing, for I noticed that there was 
an uneasy expression on the honest face of my 
friend, and that he continually watched the oppo- 
N site shore, as if heexpected the reappearance of his 
' singular passenger. 

1 “Can I get you to take me over the river?” 

Good heavens! Here was another wanting to go 
to the Surrey side. Had all the world gone mad? 
or was it we who were laboring under an optical de- 
t lusion, or some species of insanity. I turned and 
examined the fourth applicant for our good offices, 
very closely. He was a tall young man, and would 
have been singularly handsome, had it not been for 
the frightful appearance which his face presented at 
that time. The deep blue eyes were swollen and 
| bloodshot to that degree that it appeared as if they 
| 
| 








must burst from his head. The white, smooth skin 
showed here and there a dark blue spot, as if the 
bloed had been forced to the surface by some terrible 
process, and a broad belt of deep purple encircled 
his throat likeacollar. His lips, livid and stiff, drop- 
ped away from the white teeth, as if they were unab!e 
to cover them, and when he spoke, it was with a 
strange, muflled sound, as if he were covered up in a 
barrel. 

‘* What in heaven’s name is the matter with you?” 








‘* Will you take me over the river?” he asked, 
turning to Haskins, and paying no attention to my 
question. 

“No sir!” said that individual, in a decided way. 
“ T have had enough to do with the odd-looking peo- 
ple, who, for some reason, have taken a notion to 
patronize my fishing-place to-day. If report speaks 
truly, Surrey is not the most angelic place in the 
world, and I really do not think that the additions 
we have helped to make to it to-day, will elevate it 
much in a moral point of view, anyhow.” 

‘What do you mean? Did you take any person 
over the river here this morning?” 

“Threeof them, sir. First a young girl, a poor, 
pale, scared-looking thing, that Mr. Graham here 
thinks was crazy. Then there was a very gentle- 
manly person, with a great show of clean clothes up- 
on him, and a fine cane, which—” 

The stranger threw up his hands with a wild 
gesture of despair, and uttered such a deep groan, 
that Haskins paused abruptly, and regarded him 
curiously. 

‘¢ Did he see her?—does he know which way she 
went?” he asked, leaning forward until his distort- 
ed face almost touched that of Haskins. 

“No sir,” said the latter, drawing quickly back. 

‘Did he know that she crossed the river here?” 
he asked, raising his hands, and clutching at his 
breast, as if he were suffocating. 

“There was something said that gave him to know 
that a woman had passed, but he made no direct 
inquiries.” 

“OQ God! O God!” murmured the man, sinking 
slowly down upon the ground, bat the next moment 
he was upon his feet again, tearing off his coat and 
vest as if they were on fire. 

** What are you going to do?” I asked, for a faint 
idea of his intentions dawned upon me as I watched 
him. 

*] am going to try to swim the Mississippi river,” 
he said, quickly. ‘* You will not take me over, and 
she—she must not die because of her compassion for 
me. I will try to swim.” 

“Are you nad?” said Haskins, as he grasped him 
by the hand, and then immediately dropped it with 
a shudder, as he beheld the deep purple of the nails, 
under which the blood had settled ‘Are you mad? 
Why, sir, lam acknowledged to be the best swimmer 
on the upper Mississippi, and I would not undertake 
such a thing, with the waves running as they are 
now, and the water as cold as it is.” 

*‘] will take you over,” I said. ‘*1am not a very 
robust man, and have been over the river once this 
morning, but if you are trying to rescue that poor 
girl from danger, as your words would imply, I will 
take you over if it costs me 4 month’s sickness.” 

He looked at me for a moment with his bloodshot 


when, without waiting for me to get out and steady 
it, he brushed quickly past me, and leaped ashore. 

“If you will point out the road which they took, 
sir—” 

“There is but one,” I said quickly. 
to the left. They all went that way.” 
He began to search in his pockets. 
**Do not lose a moment,” I said, hurriedly. “I 
would not take one cent from you, if I did not pos- 
sess a dollar in the world.” 

He looked at me with an expression of gratitude 
and wonder on his disfigured face, and then ran 
away with a wavering, uncertain motion, still clutch- 
ing at his breast as he went, as if to tear away some 
great weight which was suffocating, choking him to 
death. 

I watched for a few moments to see if I could catch 
a glimpse of him through the bushes, as I had of the 
gray dress in the morning, but I could see nothing. 
I even walked a short distance along the path, but 
could see nothing of him. The gloomy, dreary woods 
hid well the terrible secrets confided to them; they 
shook their green heads, nodded and whispered to 
each other, those old black, dwarfed oaks, but they 
gave no information of what was transpiring among 
them, save once, when I thought that above their 
rustle I heard a faint scream, which ended in the 
sullen ‘“‘ wash” of the Mississippi. 

I went back to the boat, and sitting down, opened 
the newspaper that had been given to me by my late 
passenger. One column of it had been deeply mark- 
ed, and I knew that this contained the information 
which I wanted. I glanced over the river to see if 
any more mysterious passengers were there, and see- 
Ing only the burly form of Haskins moving about, 
dwarfed into pigmy proportions in the distance, I 
commenced reading this record of two-fold crime, 
with the unceasing monotone of the great river sigh- 
ing mournfully around me, as if the dead which its 
waters covered, demanded of it a constant funeral 
dirge. 


“The path 


CHAPTER III. 


AND this was the substance of what I read in the 
A— county paper, gotten up with many flourishes, 
and many high-sounding invectives against all dis- 
honest and obscure persons who were alien to the 
noble and immaculate county of A——, and its 
high-minded, puissant citizens. 

That for some time past the citizens of that county 
had been greatly annoyed by a series of depredations 
committed upon their property, by what was evi- 
dently a well-organized band of thieves. That safes 
had been robbed of their contents, horses stolen, 
counterfeit money set afloat, and other enormities 





eyes, and then said, slowly, and as if speaking to 
himself, ‘And he too is a man. They do not all 
have the hearts of tigers, even here.” Then picking 
up his garments, he followed me to the boat, putting 
them on as he went. 

** You think that the girl is in danger from the 
large, clerical-looking man whom we he!ped over 
the river several hours ago?” I asked, when we had 
got the boat well out in the river. 

“In very great danger, sir.” 

He was dipping tbe water up, and bathing his dis- 
colored face. He did not cease to do so as I address- 
ed him, but still applied the cooling fluid to his face, 
as if it afforded him a relief from his too evident suf- 
fering. 

‘Who is this unhappy girl who seems to have 
incurred the enmity of that man who you think is 
pursuing her?” 

He looked at me for a moment, as ifin doubt, and 
then slowly taking a newspaper from his pocket, he 
handed it to me, saying: 

* Read that, sir, when you are at leisure, and judge 
for yourself whether the very fiends in torment—the 
arch demons of gehenna, could be more malignant 
than man often is to his fellow-man! But shali I not 
relieve you of the oars for awhile? You do not seem 
strong.” 

‘“* No,” I said; “‘save your own strength for what 
is before you. Are you armed?” 

“Nosir. I have not even a pocket-knife.” 

** You are but poorly prepared to meet two power- 
ful men; one of them, at least, is well armed, the 
other may be, for anything I know to the contrary.” 

“You spoke to me of a large, well-dressed man, 
who carriedacane. You did not add that he was in 
the habit of continually tapping it against his teeth, 
for I had recognized the man without this additional 
information. But you said nothing about his com- 
panion.” 

“He had no companion. The other came after- 
wards. A strong-built, resolute young man, with 
fair complexion, and thick, brown hair.” 

“OQ God! O God!” he murmured, in the same 
dreary, moaning way, in which I had heard him 
speak before we left the shore; only he now added, 
as if speaking to himself, ‘A dying man and a feeble 
woman against two such monsters.” 

*‘Ifthere is really any conspiracy between these 
men, fur the purpose of injuring any one, you should 
seek the aid of the law at once.” 

‘<The law!” he said, bitterly. ‘'That one expres- 
sion of yours proves to me that you are a stranger 
here. No—ifmy own strength should fail me, we 
are both lost; the generous woman and myself. 
The brave, generous woman who has imperiled her 
own life to save the fragment of mine.” 

The boat was now pearing ‘‘ the Surrey side,” and 
as if to lose no time, the stranger half rose, and stood 








I said, shudderingly. 








itted. That for some time past, suspicion had 
been directed to two young men, one of them a pre- 
tended artist, the other a day-laborer, who boarded 
at the house of a widow lady in M—-. OnSaturday 
night last past, the stables of Judge Morton were 
robbed of a span of fine horses, and the enraged cit- 
izens determined at once to take the matter in hand, 
and compel the suspected parties to divulge what 
they knew about it. 

Accordingly they went to the boarding-house at 
ten o’clock on the following night, and arrested the 
men, who were taken at once to the grove, and 
repeatedly hung, to make them confess. The party 
in the grove were interrupted by the appearance of 
a Mrs. Helen Grantly, who was also a boarder at the 
same house, and whose husband was then absent, 
travelling as an agent for some new patents. This 
lady protested in a vehement manner, that the two 
men (Dubois and Meers) were innocent, that she 
knew the guilty parties, and would give infurmation 
if the innocent were spared. 

Of course the two men were immediately taken 
down, but it was discovered that Meers had ceased 
to live. Mrs. Grantly reproached the committee in a 
very violent manner, calling them by many harsh, 
names, and charging them with the murder of Meers, 
and it was not until they had again put the rope over 
the head of Dubois, that she could be made to name 
the guilty parties. And then, to the surprise and 
consternation of all present, she named four of our 
most prominent citizens, as being at the head of the 
outlaws; and she further stated that one band of the 
“ strikers’? would convey property out of the county 
and return, so as to be present on the next day, and 
that the men who met thew, and received the stolen 
horses, would do the same thing, always travelling 
after night, and always returning after handing over 
their charge to the next band. That was the reason 
horses stolen in Iowa could not be traced, nor the 
thief be detected through absence. 

When asked how she knew all this, she replied, 
with many tears, that her husband was one of the 
gang, that he had been seduced from honesty by 
those very men, and that they woald come to ker 
room, and talk over their schemes in her very pres- 
ence, and that her heart was broken. Of course 
this made a great sensation, and the accused were 
arrested at once, but were admitted to bail. 
Grantly was also beld as a witness, but in consider- 
ation of her extreme youth, she was lodged in an 
upper room of the boarding-house instead of the 
common jail. On the night of her incarceration, her 
screams aroused the inmates of the house, and they 
hurried to her room to learn the cause of her distress, 
She informed them that Major Dixon and Professor 
Dewey (two of the accused) had been at ber door, 
threatening her with death if she did not deny upon 
oath, what she had stated to the committee. The 

boarders searched the house, but found no evidence 





in a stooping posture until it touched the shore, 
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wide open. But the terror, whether real or imagin- 
ary, 80 wrought upon Mrs. Grantly that the next 
night she escaped from the window, leaving marks of 
blood upon the rough rope by which she descended, 
and which must have lacerated her hands most 
shockingly. 

Here the detailed account ceased, but a short para- 
graph on the last page of the paper was as follows: 
‘Many persons have condemned the course of 
Mrs. Grantly in implicating her husband for the pur- 
pose of saving the two men, Dubois and Meers, but 
it has now been ascertained that previous to leaving 
the boarding-house, she had despatched a letter to 
her husband, warning him of what she was about to 
do, and entreating him to leave off his present course 
of life, and in some other land redeem the character 
he had lost in this. This letter was found by Detec- 
tives Hume and Howley, who had been despatched 
to arrest him, but Grantly himself could not be 
found.” 

“True and faithful,” I murmured, “ and that, too, 
where truth and faith could no longer be obligatory. 
And I have seen them; I have seen the wronged, 
broken-hearted wife; I have seen the victim Dubois; 
I have seen--yes, ii must have been them—the two 
prominent citizens whose beastly threats startled the 
midnight musings of this poor woman. 

“ Dear bless me, sir! It is past noon, and we have 
had no dinner. Are you bewitched, too, with the 
‘ Surrey side of the river?’ ” 

I replied to Haskins, who had come over in search 
of me, by reluiing what I had read in the paper, and 
my own convictions as to the persons whom we had 
brought over the river. 

“* We have a great many bad people out here, sir,” 
he replied, 28 he drew his boat to the water’s edge, 
and sat down, with the chain in his hand. Yousee, 
sir, that most of the people who come West are enter- 
prising, get wealthy in a few years, and are very 
fond of making a display of that wealth. Why, sir, if 
you will take the trouble of going on board one of these 
Mississippi steamboats, you will see people dressed to 
that extent that they are perfectly miserable under 
their loads of finery. They are walking advertise- 
ments to thievesand pickpockets, and really seem to 
be continually saying, ‘Here I am with more 
watches, chains, rings and money than I can carry! 
Come up and pick me! Come up! come up! There 
is a little risk, to be sure, but large profits easily 
made, if you have courage; come up and help your- 
self. And you see, sir, that this isa strong tempta- 
tion to a young, high-spirited chap, that feels him- 
self thrust aside and completely overlooked, because 
his clothes do not come up to the standard of the 
travelling public on the Mississippi, and he soon falls 
into the snare which ostentation and foolish display 
have set for his feet. The rich and the proud first 
tempt to crime, and are then the very first to hunt 
down the criminal. I sometimes feel, sir, as if all the 
blood and crime which darken the earth, were trace- 
able to this one cause, and when I see that pride and 
love of display are ificreasing every year, and produc- 
ing not only the evils of which I have spoken, but are 
actually threatening to undermine the very structure 
of republican liberty, by setting up aclass of moneyed 
lords, who will not only make the laws, but break 
them, too, whenever they choose to do so, I teel 
grieved. Now you will see, sir, that the ‘ prominent 
citizens,’ as the paper styles them, will manage to 
squirm out of this business without the loss of one 
honor, while the poor tools who did their vile work 
will be hounded down, shot or hung wherever found, 
while the rich villain was the true and responsible 
transgressor, and the others nothing but his ill-paid 
dupes.” 

“You are wealthy yourself, Haskins,” I said, 
smiling. 

“ But please God it shall never make a fool of me,” 
he said, quickly. ‘“‘Twenty years ago come next 
Easter, 1 ‘eft Hengland, with not that many 
‘pounds’ in my pocket. And though I count my 
money by the thousands now, I am no better man 
than I was when I came here, with only a ‘smooth 
quarter’ in my possession, but I thank God that I 
am no worse, either.” 

** Well,” I said, rising, and handing the paper to 
Haskins, “ you can return. I am going to Surrey to 
see if I can find any of our friends of the morning 
there.” 

“* Be very careful, sir. When one of ‘ there men of 
pride’ is being pushed to the wall, he is apt to be 
very dangercus, and that very polite man is more to 
be feared than the bully with the pistols.” 

Having thanked Haskins for bis triendly caution, 
and told him at what time he might expect me back, 
I started vif at a brisk pace along the path over 
which those hurrying feet of the morning had passed, 
driven furward by the frenzied passions of fear, re- 
venge, despair. 

At every step my feet sunk almost to the ankles 
in the deep, wet sand and mud, and the bushes 
threw their downy furze into my eyes, or struck me 
across the face as I forced my way through them, 
and the swamp thorn would fasten itself in my cloth- 
ing, and bring me up with a sudden jerk that was 
extremely trying, both to strength and temper. Oc- 
casionally a blue crane would stretch its tall neck up 
from among the coarse grass and dwarfed bushes, 
and utter its harsh cry, as if to warn me off from 
ground sacred to solitude and itself. I began to 
grow weary of the way, when a shout in the distance 
came to inspire we with fresh hopes and courage. 

I soon met the individuals whose voices had broken 
the dreary sile::ce of the place, three sturdy, bare- 
footed lads, with shoes tied together and hung around 
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han‘s, and with that devil-may-care look upon their 
faces which is a characteristic, I think, of the boys 
that are bred upon the banks of the Mississippi. 

‘** How far is it to Surrey, my son?” I asked, in a 
parental manner, of the young vagabond in advance. 

“Half past two,” he said, winking to his compan- 
ions, who turned their hears aside, and tittered. 

“Did you meet a lady between here and Surrey?” 
I asked, trying to stifle my disgust. 

“A young lady with golden hair floatin’ all about 
her, which the dime novels tell about? No, thank 
you—not any.” 

“Can’t you answer a civil question? Did you meet 
any one?” 

“Why, yes—I did meet a oldish sort of cove, with 
his hat hangin’ on to a single bump of his head, and 
his bots about the size and shape of twin ironclads. 
Do you know him?” And the little monster actually 
pointed to my feet, and then laughed in my face. 

I broke past him, almost wishing that the fish 
might get him, instead of his getting them. It was 
an unchristian thought, and repented of the next 
moment; and it was therefore in my very mildest 
voice that I addresse:l the next person whom I met, 
who was a large, fleshy Dutchman, almost covered 
by the meshes of a “dip net” which he was carrying 
to some lake or slough, for the purpose of taking fish. 

“A vomans!” he repeated, letting the net slide to 
the ground, while a broad grin stoje over his apple- 
dumpling of a face. “A vomans! Vy, dere ish 
plenty of vomens all over der vorid, and no need to 
look for dem in der voods.” 

I am afraid that I made.use of an ugly word, as I 
nudged him out of my way, and rushed onward, 
nearly upsetting a little old man who was stooping 
over a bunch of hoop-poles which he had collected in 
the path. 

‘How long have you been out here?” I asked, in 
much the same tone that a highwayman might have 
used in demanding the money of some unlucky 
traveller. 

“ Ever since sunrise this mornin’,” said the little 
man, in great terror. 

“Did you see a young woman pass here this 
morning?” 

** Not a hoof of a woman has passed here to-day.” 

“Did any men pass, going towards Surrey?” 

The little man shook his head energetically, and 
said, ‘*‘ Nary one.” 

“Where is Surrey?” I asked, losing the last grain 
of patience. 

**Right afore you, sir—up ag’in the bluff.” 

I went to Surrey, and for two mortal hours I went 
about, diving into all sorts of places where I thought 
there was any chance of finding the peopled sought, 
bat in vain. No such persons as I described had 
been seen by any person of whom I inquired. But 
at one of the hotels, I found ua agent of the firm of 
which I was senior partner, in search of me. I must 
go to the East at once, as business of importance 
d ded my p there. 

Taat night I wrote a long letter to Haskins, telling 
him how utterly I had failed in my efforts to trace 
up our passengers, and begying hiw to take the mat- 
ter in hand himself, and write to me if he should be 
successful in discovering them. This letter I da- 





| spatched with the agent, with orders fr him to get 


my luggage and follow we; aud by tie next evening, 
I was flying over the wide prairies as fast as steam 
could carry me, with the memory of that pale, fright- 
ened face ever before my mind’s eye; and above the 
roar and rattle of the cars, above the fierce screams 
of the locomotive, above the contused jabberings of 
people who are preposterous enough to think they 
can converse in @ railroad car, above all these sounds, 
it appeared to me that I could still hear that plead 
ing, trembling voice, asking, in its weary, childish 
way: 

“ Will you please to take me to the Surrey side of 
the river?” 

There had a tangle got into our business during my 
absence, which it took me all summer to straighten, 
and as my mind centered itself upon my work, the 
memory of our adventure by the Mississippi gradually 
darkened, until it almost faded away. Haskins did 
not write to me, and, absorbed in my daily care, the 
months went by, and the strength I had gathered by 
the banks of the Mississippi began to tail so rapidly, 
that I resolved, now that everything was in order at 
home, that I would once more set off to le’ ft 
Bohemian lite which had proved so beneficial | 
1 would go up to the country about Green Ba 
hunt through the autumn, and then, crossin; 
to the Mississippi, spend the winter with Haski. 

I was soon on the way to the northwest, a 

pressed forward without any unnecessary dela; 
I reached Grandview, a pretty village near the Lay. 
I walked into the sitting-room of the only hotel, with 
all the freedom of an old traveller, and saw, sitting by 
the fire, my friend Haskins. 





CHAPTER IV. 

“Dip you continue to fish after I left you?” I 
asked, after we had explained why we had met at 
Green Bay, and ascertained that while I was in 
search of healih, my thrifty friend was there to 
engage furs from the trappers. 

* No sir,” said he, a shade of sorrow settling over 
his face. ‘I did not write to you as I promised, for 
the simple reason that I could not remewber your 
address; and to direct a letter to Mr. Grabam, New 
York city, would have been to start up no end of 
Grahams, who might have, jointly or severally, 
claimed the letter. But now that I sce you again, I 
will try to tell you what I did discover on the Surrey 


side of the river, and elsewhere. I went over to the 
village, and prowled about the odd boarding-houses 
and other public places, until I began to find that I 
was being watched, the people thinking that I could 
not possibly be after any good, as I had told no one 
who I was, or where I lived. 

“Just as I had made up my mind to leave the 
place, a man came riding swiftly down the street, 
rode up to a small house or office which had ‘ Dr. 
Campbell’ upon a plate on the door, and without 
getting off, he stooped over and rang the door-bell. 

‘I stood looking idly on, while he conversed with 
the man who answered the bell, when a fragment of 
the conversation reached me. 

“© We found him lying on the ground near Trevor’s 
Slough, and I think he is dying.’ 

1 walked quickly up, and asked, briefly, ‘ Who is 
dying?’ 

“ The man regarded me curiously, and then slowly 
answered: 

“‘A stranger whom we found upon the swamp 
path near Trevor’s Slough. Why do you ask?’ 

** Because I think 1 have seen him. May I go 
with you and see if I can recognize him?’ 

“* Certainly,’ said the doctor, ‘come with us by all 
means.’ 

“TI went, and found just what I expected—the poor 
disfigured victim whow you had taken over the river. 
But the purple lips did not move now, tw ask to be 
taken to Surrey, fur the poor, tortured soffl had 
crossed a darker and deeper river than the Missis- 
sippi; but—Gud knows—perhaps its further shore 
was lighted up by the pitying smile of Heaven, and 
he may have gladly crossed over. 

** This man died of congestion of the lungs,’ said 
the doctor, guthoritatively. 

*«*This man died from being hung by a hot-headed 
mob!’ [ replied, as I moved slowly out of the Louse. 

***Come back, come back,’ called the doctor. 
*You must give evidence at the inquest.’ 

* Bat I paid no attention to what he said, but went 
down towards the swamp path, and inquired of the 
tirst person whom I met, the way to Trevor's Slough. 
i found it, a black, sluggish pool of great depth, fed 
by the annual overflowing of the river. O, but it 
could well hide in its waveless waters any secret 
which might be committed to it. 

“You remember what a very early spring this 
was? Well, in consequence of the northern snows 
melting sv soon, and a great rain coming on at the 
same time, ‘the June fluod’ came this year in May. 
That is about three weeks earlier than usual. About 
ten days after I had seen the corpse of the ‘hanged 
man,’ I was out upon the river, more to see how 
terribly grand it looked, as it rolled silently onward, 
spreading out over the country on either side, till its 
waves broke with a low sound against the bald, 
storm-beaten blufis. Once in a while, an old stuinp 
would come swittly down the creamy looking waters, 
writhing and twisting like some misshapen creature 
in great pain, and then go scuduing by me, and dart 
along the mighty flood, as if to hasten on to the rest- 
less gulf whose fierce waves would spuru it aside, and 
leave it to moulder away—Heaven knows where. 

* While 1 tous idled away the time upon the river, 
now suffering uy buat toGrop down with the cuirent, 
and then puting all my strength tu the oars, to 
regain ty position, I beheld something approaciing, 
which, from some cause, Caught and fixed my atten- 
tion. It appeared to be a greut mass of tibrous mat- 
ter, resembling dark flax spread out upon the water, 
beneath which a singalar, hait-seen something was 
slowly moving up and down, yet still advancing 
steadily towards me. 

“I felt irresistibly and shudderingly attracted to- 
wards the thing, as it moved and swayed with the 
current, but still came on, and as it neared me, I 
dropped my oars, and plunged my hand awong the 
tangled mass, leaning far over the skitf to do so. 

“As my hand grasped the soft, yielding mass, a 
feeling of awe and dread shot through my trame like 
an electric shock, and I dropped it as if it had 
scorched me. But the action, slight as it was, brought 
up to the surface of the curling, writhing water the 
white, still face of a woman. She was tlvativg in 
nearly an upright position, with the thick, lung uair 
spread out uvon the water, and the cold, deat face 
gleaming out beneath, aud but a few inches from, 








the suriace.” 
1t was she—the poor young creature whom I took 
ie Surrey side!” I said, springing up excitedly, 
seizing Haskins by the arm. 
it was!” he said, solemnly. “I knew who it was 
as well then, as I did when I had drawn her out 

{ Se water, and had laid her down in the boat, 
w) the poor dead face turned towards the sky. 

‘The water had been 80 very cold that no decom- 
position could take place, and there was very little 
change in the face. It still wore the same wild, 
startled look which was upon it when she came to us 
that morning, but the eyes had lost their fearful, 
pleading look, in the fixed, stony stare of death, and 
the little hands which had been clasped so iraplor- 
ingly to us that morning, now lay idly upon the 
rough timbers of my boat. 

**T could not endure the thought of taking her to 
that side of the river which it had been the last act 
of her life to flee from, so I took her to Surrey, and 
told, at the inquest which fullowed, all I knew about 
her sad story. 

“The body had been examined, and bat one mark 
upon it seemed to indicate violence; and that wasa 
small puncture under the left arm, which the physi- 
cian said might possibly have been made by some 
sharp snag upon which it fell when first precipitated 
iuto the water. 


“The verdict was suicide! Do not start and shake 
your head, Mr. Graham, for J believed that it was, 
{ thought that the poor child had grown so desperate 
when she found herself alone in those frightful woods, 
that reason had fled before the accumulation of the 
horrors of her position, and she had ended life to end 
its terror. 1 knew better, however, in time.” 

** What do you mean, Haskins?” 

**T do not like to speak of it, Mr. Graham,” he said, 
lowering his voice and looking cautiously around 
him; but seeing no one near, he resumed, but still 
spoke in a guarded tone: 

** We buried her —the poor girl—by the side of the 
victim she had died to save, or rather, to preserve 
whom she had brought upon herself the hatred of 
those desperate men. 

“After the burial, 1 went home; but so deep was 
the impression made upon my mind by what I had 
seen, that 1 could find no rest nor peace, Through- 
out the day, no matter where I was, or how employed, 
I constantly seemed to hear that pleading voice, 
saying, ‘ Will you please to take me to the Surrey 
side of the river?’ Every sound in nature seemed to 
repeat that prayer. The winds whistled it; the birds 
sang it; the great river moaned it, in its ceaseless 
flow, until, unable to endure it any longer, I resolved 
to go over to Surrey, and rescue those two lonely 
graves from the oblivion which 1 knew was creeping 
upon them, and try by these meaus to lull to rest the 
unquiet thoughts which were so conuected with the 
liteless things which they contained. 

“TI went. It was a soft June evening when I 
reached the spot where the victims were laid. The 
little churchyard showed here and there a white 
shatt, a marble column, or a carved headstone, me- 
morials to kindred blood or loving faith; but in the 
obscure corner where they were laid, no stone or 
board marked the spot. Only the wild grass was 
seuding up, here and there, a spear of green, as if it 
wished to hide as quickly as possible the two yellow, 
unsightly heaps. 

“The twilight began to deepen around me, as I 
stood, in deep abstraction, looking down at the graves 
at my feet, and wondering why it was that these two 
young creatures, born and reared, perhaps, hundreds 
of miles apart, should thus journey along through 
the years, unconscious of the existence of each other, 
should meet so strangely and die so terribly, and yet 
be innocent of any crime. 

“Twas aroused from this train of thought by a 
sudden noise, that caused me to start up and look 
around with a shudder. It was a sharp, clicking 
sound, and I soon ascertained from what it proceeded. 

“There before me, not ten steps away, with his 
back against a gravestone, and his feet shufiiing un- 
easily among the tall weeds and grasses, sat the fat 
man whom / took over the river on that memorable 
mornivg. He preeented tue same scrupulously neat 
appearance now that he then did. His black cloties 
were as glossy and smouth as ever, the shirt-front 
gleamed out from the partially buttoned vest, as 
cold and white as the marbie against which lie leaned, 
and the restless cane was moving up and down, and 
tapping the strong white teeth as vigorously as when 
I had first met biw. 

“ With a wild exclamation I bounded forward, and 
stood close befure him. He arose to his feet, brushed 
his pantaloons with his soft, white hand, and stood 
bowing before me, and, smiling, touched me with his 
cane and then tapped his teeth; but not one word 
did he utter. 

*** Whoever you are,’ I exclaimed, excitedly, ‘1 
charge you to tell me what you know about the death 
of the poor girl who lies there!’ 

“Again the cane was thrust playfully towards me, 
but this time I shrank back from it. Perhaps it was 
well that I did. 

“+ Why do you not speak?’ I said, quickly. ‘ You ful- 
lowed the unfortunate child all the way from A——; 
you crossed the river at an obscure spot, and took the 
swamp path to Surrey; you must have overtaken 
her, as neither of you was ever seen at the village, 
and—’ ' 

‘* Here I was suddenly and startlingly interrupted. 
The man was smiling blandly all the time I was 
speaking; but as I went on to speak of the chain of 
circumstances which connected him .with the dead 
girl, 1 noticed that the eyelids drocped lower and 
lower, until only a faint live of light was visible, but 
that gleamed upon me with such concentrated hate 
and matice that the smile upon the lips gave to the 
whole face the diabolical mockery of a tiend. Allithe 
time I was speaking, the cane was going up and 
down faster and faster, till I spoke of the non-appcar- 
ance of himself at the village, after his repeated 
assertions to us that he was going to Surrey; and 
then ho suddenly opened wide his eyes, and let their 
balefui ligbt glare full upon me for one instant; then 
the cane was whirled quickly around, and darted at 
my breast with all the power and skill he could 
command. lt was no longer asimple stick, with a 
gold head upon it, which met wy horrified gaze, but 
a long, sharp, glittering dagger, that was aimed full 
at my defenceless breast. 

*“*T cannot tell you what prevented him from strik- 
ing me to the heart, as I stood before him. Whether 
it was an involantary movement on my part, ora 
miscalculation on his, I do not know; but the weapon 
tore through my linen coat, and as I sprang aside, it 
cut througa the cloth with the noiseless swiftness of 
a@ razor. 

**Dog! meddlesome dog!’ he hissed through his 
teeth, as he advanced upon me. ‘You shall learn 
what it is to step upon things which do not lie in 
your path!’ 





1] cast one quick glance around, for something— 


anything with which to defend myself, and seeing 
that there wgs nothing, I turned and -fled from the 
spot with all the speed I could command. For I felt 
then, as I fee! now, that if my corpse had been found 
lying there in the graveyard, with only a small 
puncture in the side, the jurors upon the inquest 
would have traced my death to some other cause than 
the work of an assassin, and I would have filled an- 
other nameless grave by the side of his victims, in 
the pauper’s corner of the churchyard at Surrey. 

“T do not think that he attempted to followme. I 
think that he knew that I would keep silence, from 
the fact that I had no positive proof against him, and 
that I might live in hourly dread of the assassin’s 
steel, if 1 attempted to do anything against him and 
failed. And he was right in his conjecture; for, up- 
on reflection, I concluded that it was best to say 
nothing of what I suspected, since it would only 
arouse the demon, without in the least shortening 
his chain. 

“T remained for a day in the village, to see that 
my orders were carried out about the graves, and 
then went home, to enjoy such fragments of happi- 
ness as darted down upon me through the thick cloud 
of remembrance connected with the Surrey side. 

“About a month ago, business took me to St. Louis. 
On my return, I took passage on an elegant steamer, 
which was crowded with the elite of Western society. 
All the morning, I listened to the praises of the cap- 
tain and owner of that boat, from the lips of the 
gayly-dressed groups that thronged the spacious 
cabins. 

“«The captain is such a polite, sociable man!’ said 
one. 

“*A perfect gentleman!’ said another. 

**So pleasant and genial in his manners!’ said a 
third. . 

“*And so kind of heart!’ said a fourth. 

“T really began to wish to see this model of a cap- 
tain, who had not yet emerged from his state-room. 
At length, the dinner was served, and the gay throng 
took their seats at the long table, which glittered 
with silver and cut-glass ware, while every delicacy 
which earth or water afforded, from Lake Itasca to 
the Gulf of Mexico, was piled in artistic profusion 
upon the elegant and costly dishes. The place at 
the head of the table was vacant when I took my 
seat near it; but in a few moments, a door opened 
near me, and a suppressed buzz of ‘The captain! 
the captain!’ caused me to look around, 

“There he was again—the portly, soft-handed 
wretch! dressed in glittering, glossy black; the rich 
lace ruffies that covered his black heart were held 
together by minute diamond clasps, that gleamed 
among the snowy lace like sparks of fire. 

“He bowed and smiled as he took his seat at the 
head of the table, and then he ran his eyes down the 
row of people upon his left, crossed over to the right, 
and let them travel up till they rested upon me; and, 
would you believe it! he not only bowed and smiled 
upon me, bat he absolutely rose and held out his 
hand to me, bowing and amiling all the time. But J 
could see that the large eyelids were drooping down 
till the venomous orbs were half closed, and the line 
of light which they emitted was, if possible, more 
baletul than ever. 

“‘ But my surprise and disgust were not yet com- 
pleted; for another person had taken the vacant 
chair at my side, while this plausible villain was 
shaking my unwilling hand, and now he called the 
attention of that person to me. 

«Mr. Dixon, allow me to present to you Mr. Has- 
kins, an old friend of mine, who resides opposite 
Surrey, on the Dresden side. Mr. Haskins, this is 
my chief mate. I hope you will like him for my 
sake, till you learn to esteem him for his own.’” 

** Tosufferable hypocrite!” I exclaimed, as Haskins 
paused to take a long breath, as if the mere recollec- 
tion was painfully exhausting to him. 

‘Yes, you may well say that. But there is not 
much of the bypocrite in Dixon, for he favored me 
with a look of such undisguised hatred that I think 
the least observant of the persons near us must have 
marked it. Then, seeing that we were being closely 
watchei by the curious crowd, He owed, clusely 
scanne:l my person, as if to make sure of me on an- 
other occasion, and then went on with his dinner, 
favoring me repeatedly with a sidelong look from 
his relentless eyes, much to the mirth of the portly 
man, who laughed gleefully as he watched us, and 
even stopped eating occasionally, that he might tap 
his teeth with the handle of his knife, and thus enjoy 
the scene thoroughly. 

“* While I was trying to swallow thé rich food that 
was placed before me, the boat whistled for Alton. I 
had paid my fare all the way; but now I determined 
to qnit the boat, though I had only passed over 
twenty-five mile. of my journey. 

“Not going to leave us, Mr. Haskins?’ said the 
captain, as he came out upon the bow of the boat, 
where 1 was standing, carpet-bag in hand, ready to 
land as soon as the boat should touch the shore, 

** Yes,’ 1 auswered, shortly, ‘I am going to leave 
you.’ 

‘*He came up very close to me, and said, in a low 
tone, smiling a)l the time, as if it were a clever joke: 

“*You do not like the picture of a man, or a 
woman, floating slowly down the Mississippi, with 
his or her white tace just beneath the surface of the 
water, and his or her hair floating like a mass of 
cobwebs upon the stream? Eh, Mr. Haskins?’ 

“T turned away with a shudder. 

** You need not be troubled with a picture of that 
kind, if you keep a quiet tongue in your head. A 
quiet, sober tongue, Mr. Haskins, is invaluable, It 





ofven saves a man from fatal accidents, such as falling 
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into rivers, or being crushed by falls, and such things. 

“ The boat struck the wharf with a jar. I did not 
wait for the plank to be thrown out, but jumped 
ashore and walked quickly up the gravelly bank, 
never once looking back, for fear I should see him 
standing there bowing and smiling, as I knew he 
would do, if I gave him the chance.” 

‘‘And have you never met him since, Haskins?” 

“No, Mr. Graham; but my steps are dogged 
wherever I go. He keeps aspy upon me; he is here 
now!” he said, pointing to the window, while his 
face blanched, and his hands shook as if he were 
seized with an ague. 

I looked quickly around, but only the purple hues 
of deep twilight hung like a veil over the windows, 
which nothing disturbed. 

“TI feel that I am a doomed man, Mr. Graham,” 
he said, wiping the perspiration from his brow, and 
gazing earnestly at me. ‘You, sir, must be very 
caretul never to put yourself in that man’s way—(I 
mean the large man, for his is the governing mind. 
Dixon is only a willing tool); for you possess this 
dreadful secret, too, and that man would not hesitate 
at any crime that might promise to shield his repu- 
tation and ill-getten wealth.” 

I now observed, as the lights were brought in, that 
there was a great change in Haskins. He was as 
pale and careworn as if he had been sick for months, 
and there was a restless anxiety in his manner that 
distressed me. His very language had changed. In- 
stead of indulging in the cockney dialect which had 
£0 amused me in the happy days when we hunted 
together over the broad prairies of Iowa, or fished to- 
gether in the waters of the Mississippi, he appeared 
to cling to the language and the ideas which an edu- 
cation late in life had given him, and to banish or 
forget every peculiarity which had characterized him 
in the days when I first knew him. 

1 bade him farewell that night, as he was to start 
for home so early the next morning that 1 did not 
expect to see him before he went. He held my hand 
between his broad, honest palms, and looking gravely 

- in my face, said, slowly: 

** You say you will be with me in two months, Mr 
Graham? Well, if you receive a letter from me after 
I return home, you can come. But if you do not 
hear from me, I charge you to stay as far away from 
that place as your safety may demand; for I tell you 
that a smiling, plausible, wealthy villain like that 
Dewey, can do just what he pleases with perfect 
impunity.” 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir was the last time I ever beheld the face of 
Thomas Haskins. In less than a week thereafter, I 
read an elaborate accoufht of how an Englishman, 
supposed to be insane, had committed suicide by 
-jumping off the st Pauline, on her downward 
trip, and what great but vain efforts were made to 
save him. I did not need to glanee at the name; I 
knew just as well that it was my friend as I did two 
weeks later, when I stood in the presence of the 
childless widow, and listened to her sobs and lamen- 
tations. 

I had not heeded the parting admonition of Has- 
kins, but resolved at once, come what might, that 1 
would drag that monster’s crimes to light, and have 
him punished, if it cost me half my fortune, and 
years of patient watchfulness and labor. 

I lost no time, but bidding Mrs. Haskins adieu, I 
went down to the river, by the swamp path. How 
muy heart ached, as I stood once more upon the old 
familiar spot where we had fished together through 
the bright, joyous spring! Now the autumn winds 
were wailing through the lonely woods, and casting 
the blighted leaves from the tree under which I hai 
sat on that fatal morning, and dropped them along 
the low, sandy shore, like drops of blood, while the 
two skiffs—the dead man’s and mine—still moved 
slowly up and down upon the restless waters. I 
could not linger there, but taking my boat, I went 
over the river and up to the village, intending to 
commence my investigations at that place. 

Surrey was filled to overflowing with people. They 
had come from miles around, to witness the inter- 
ment of some bones brought back from some field of 
carnage in Tennessee. They were to be buried with 
the honors of war, and the little churchyard was 
filled to the walls, with the crowd of eager spectators 
who had been lured from their homes to witness the 
pageant of a military funeral. But I paid no atten- 
tion to the swaying, whispering crowd, nor to the 
gay trappings of the soldiers, who, with arms reversed 
and muffled drum, foll 1 the ins of their 
former comrade to their last resting place. 

No; my every sense was riveted upon one spot, 
upon one person. A large, portly man, dressed in 
black, with delicate lace ruffles npon his bosom and 
around his wristbands, sat in a splendid open car- 
riage, to which was attached two beautiful black 
ponies, the harness which checkered their glossy 
hides showing here and there the bright glitter of 
silver. I knew him at once, and with a horrible 
fascination, I noted every movement, scanned every 
portion of his dress and equipage, and actually caught 
myself tapping my treacherous front teeth with the 
handle of my penknife, in unison with his action 
with the diabolical cane. 

He was sitting bareheaded and alone, smiling 
soothingly and kindly upon the crowd, many of 
whom, I observed, were delighted to receive his no- 
tice, and pressed close up to the carriage, to receive 
a word from his lips. 

I never once moved my eyes from him while the 
coffins were being brought into the churchyard, nor 














yet when the minister bad begun the service for the 
dead. But all at once, my range of vision took in 
another figure. 

A very shadow, the mere ghost of a man, came 
gliding, creeping up, closer and closer to the smiling 
lord of the carriage, so close that I thought his very 
breath must have aroused the splendid hypocrite 
from his contemplation. And the next moment 
there was a wild cry, and a great knife flashed in 
the air, and a stream of blood rushed down over the 
fine lace and diamond clasps. The frightened ponies 
gave a terrified snort, and wheeling about, rushed 
madly away, while upon the soft carpet in the bottom 
of the carriage lay a corpse, with its head nearly 
severed from its body. 

For one instant the “ shadow of a man” stood still, 
with the gory knife in his hand; the next, he had 
cast it from him, and with the words, ‘‘ Helen Grant- 
ly, you are avenged!” he sprang away, and fled, by 
the swamp path, towards the river. Then, for the 
first time that day, I caught sight of the third pas- 
senger on that never-to-be-forgotten morning. 

The man Dixon suddenly detached himself from 
the crowd, and shouted: 

“Five hundred dollars to the man that takes 
Horace Grantly, the assassin, dead or alive!—five 
hundred dollars!” 

He ran in pursuit—we all ran, I believe. We 
crowded the narrow path, and jostled each other out 
into the oozy mire and water that bordered it. The 
solemn old woods rang with the excited shouts of the 
men, a8 a sudden straightening of the path gave 
them a glimpse of the fugitive, to be lost the next 
moment among the flame-colored leaves of the dwarf 
maple, or the tawny gold of the papaw. 

* Can he possibly escape?” I asked myself, as I 
pushed and elbowed my way through the crowded 
throng, to be thrust aside myself, the next moment, 
by astronger man. “O, if I could only get to the 
front!” 

As the thought passed through my mind, I remem- 
bered that upon the occasion of my first visit to 
Surrey, I bad noticed that where the main path made 
its greatest curve, a mere thread of a path, made, 
doubtless, by some cunning engineer of a porker, led 
straight through, till it united with the other, not far 
from the river. I struggled on as I could till I detected 
this dubious way, and parting the bushes, I slipped 
between them as tiously as possible, and then ran 
forward at a speed that until then I did not believe 
myself porsessed of. 

In a few moments—hours they seemed to me—I 
emerged into the main path, and there, not ten steps 
beture me, was the fugitive, his form bent nearly 
double, in bis efforts to aid his speed, and his breath- 
ing painfully audible, as it came forth with a rasping 
sound from his laboring lungs. 

“Straight on!’ I shouted, in gasps. “Straight on 
to the—river—my boat is there—take it!” 

For one moment he turned his haggard face upon 
me, and then dashed on again, with more speed than 
I thought such a mere skeleton could bE ft 
followed, and soon we were both apon the bank of 
the river, but, horror of horrors, the boat was gone! 

He turned towards me with a look of wild despair, 
but as the shouts of the pursuers broke again upon 
his ear, he turned away, and throwing off his upper 
garments, plunged into the dark, remorseless river. 

I turned shudderingly away, for I knew only too 
well that his sirength would be completely exhausted 
before he could reach the middle of the river, and 
then—the struggle for life would soon be over. In 
trying to keep my eyes from the man in the water, I 
chanced to look up the river, and bebeld a boat 
moving steadily down the stream, as if it was steered 
by invisible hands, for it contained no creature. 

It was Haskins’s boat. I knew it even at that dis- 
tance, by the wicker work which covered the stern, 
and which he had placed there in order to hide away 
from the rays of the sun, or, by covering it with an 
oil-cloth, could find a sure defence from a sndden 
shower of rain. But how did the boat get away from 
her moorings, and what cou/d have started her down 
stream at that time of all others? Could it be that 
the dead man, from his river grave—but I must not 
dream—I wust act. 

*“‘ There is a boat with no one it, coming down the 
river. The current will carry it within a quarter of 
a mile of this shore. Keep up your strength and 
watch for it!’ I shouted, with all my might. 

He paused, sustaining himself upon the water, and 
looked up the river, and then back at me. But just 
then the whole troop burst from the woods and 
swarmed down upon the shore, with fierce yells of 
rage and disappointment. 

**One thousand dollars to the man or men that will] 
capture him!” shouted Dixon, as he pointed to the 
struggling figure in the water. 

“Offer the reward to the river,” said a soldier, 
dryly; “for there is not one man in a hundred that 
can swim it, from bank to bank.” 

“You think he will drown, then?” said Dixon, 
eagerly. 

“No,” I said, approaching him and looking as 
straight into his eyes as he had once looked in mine. 
**Do you see that boat drifting towards him? That 
boat was the property of poor Haskins! You see 
that no man handles her oars, and yet she moves 
swiftly down to the swimmer. Do you not think 
there is a pair of dead hands reaching up from the 
water, where they have lain still enough for several 
weeks, and are now guiding that boat to that man?” 

** You are mad;” he said, quickly. But I could 
see the brute nature quail before the image I had 
drawn, and this was-all I wanted. For I feared that 
some man cr men in that crowd might be induced to 











venture after the poor wretch in the water, if 
Dixon should persist in offering such large rewa) ds, 

“ By Jove!” said the soldier, moving down till his 
feet crumbled away the sand till it fell into the 
river which flowed dark and deep beneath him— 
“By Jove, he cannot hold out till the boat reaches 
him! See, he bas lost his stroke, and flounders in 
the water! There—he sinks! Heaven help him, 
the water-demon has got him safe enough now!” 

“No, no!” I exclaimed, as [I caught the look of 
triumph upon Dixon’s face. ‘‘ No, no. See—see! he 
rises and sustains bimself upon the water. Look! 
the boat is almost upon hi, and he reaches out his 
hand! Fatal, fatal action! He missed the boat, and 
has gone down again!” 

* But why dees the boat stop, and turn her broad- 
side slowly to the current?” asked the soldier. And 
then he shouted, wildly, ‘‘ There he is! I can see his 
head. He has fast hold of the boat, but has no 
strength to raise himself from the water. He will 
drown yet, as sure as fate!” 

I began to take off my coat. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Dixon, ex- 
citedly. “Are you going to earn the reward by 
capturing the wretch?” 

* He is not the only wretch whose hands are smok- 
ing with blood,” I replied, as I continued to divest 
myself of my clothing. 

** No need to go, stranger,” said the soldier, grasp- 
in® my arm with one hand, while he pointed out to 
the river with the other. ‘He was only resting. 
See, he is climbing slowly into the boat! He is a 
plucky fellow, but he seems to have no more strength 
than akitten. Boys,” he said, turning to address 
his comrades, “‘ we must hurry up to the ferry, and 
cross to the other side, or he will escape, yet.” 

** He will be gone before youcan dothat!” shouted 
Dixon. “See, he seizes the oars, and the boat is 
pointed straight tothe opposite shore. Two thousand 
dollars to the man that arrests him!” 

1 paused, with my last boot in my hand, and 
glanced across the river. The sun had thrown a 
broad sheet of yellow lig:t upon the water, through 
which the waves danced merrily, bringing out the 
black and white painted skiff in strong relief, as she 
cut the water like a swan. It was no unpractised 
hand tbat worked the skiff, that I soon learned; and 
as I watched him bend steadily to the oars, never 
losing a single stroke, nor making any blunder that 
could retard the momentum, I felt a great load sud- 
denly lifted off my breast; and I sank down upon 
the sand as utterly exhausted as if I had just swum 
the Mississi;.pi myself. I heard shouts, and oaths, 
and hurrying feet, as the crowd swept away towards 
the ferry, but I did not once look round. I watched 
the boat, as it drew nearer and nearer to the dark 
line of shore on the other side, and almost felt the 
jar as it struck the land, so iutense was my interest 
in the wretched fugitive who, solitary and alone, was 
being hunted down by hundreds of infuriated men, 
who, knowing nothing of the fearful circumstances 
which led him to slay the human tiger at the church- 
yard, woukl have bung him upon the nearest tree, as 
soon as they had captured him. 

But now, as I watched the mere outline of a figure 
as it crept over the dark sands of the shore, and dis- 
appeared in the gold and flame color of the autumn 
woods, I felt that he was safe from human pursuit, 
and had to deal only with his conscience and his God. 

A heavy hand laid suddenly upon my should 


and then sweep round to appear again. I know that 
it is all a mere trick of the imagination, but still it 
keeps their several forms and features as fresh in my 
memory as if I had beheld them but yesterday; and 
80 life-like and real do these shadowy forms appear, 
that I feel almost certain that they will open their 
lips, and say, each in their different way, “Take me 
to the Surrey side of the river.” And, notwith- 
standing the soldier’s comforting assurance, that he 
was no “ great shakes, after all,’ I still have, and 
always will, perhaps, have a wholesome fear of Bob 
Dixon, 





DOG STORY. 





On Wednesday, the 27th of June, 1866. Mr. Otto 
Striedinger, a gentleman connected with the Royal 
Victoria Hospital at Netley, went with two friends to 
@ croquet party at Westend, abont tive miles from 
Netley. He was accompanied as usual by his favor- 
ite dog Worry—a magnificent black retriever. The 
weather being extremely hot, the croquet did not be- 
gin before four o’clock, and was followed by supper; 
80 that it was ten o’clock before the party broke up. 
The three gentlemen then walkeil back to Netley in 
the dusk. The footpath by which they returned led 
through a private park, and across a common over- 
grown with heather. When about a mile from Net- 
ley, the walkers passed a reservoir, which supplies 
the hospital with water. The night being hot and 
close, Mr. Striedinger wished to give his dog a swim. 
He whistled again and again, but no Worry came; 
an he made up his mind that the dog bad been hunt- 
ing for his own private amusement, and had lost the 
track, as there was very little scent on the grouud. 
Worry’s master did not trouble himself about his 
whereabout, as he had been for years a very inde- 
pendent dog, quite up to taking care of bimself, and 
would doubtless find his way home later. Mr. 
Striedinger arrived at the hospital, and was prepar- 
ing to go to bed, when he remembered that he had to 
answer two letters, which he had received by that 
atternoon’s post, just as he was starting with his 
friends for Westend. These letters were of great im- 
portance, and when Mr. Striedinger had looked fur 
them without , he felt ext ly uncom fort- 
able. He instituted a search all over his rooms, 
turned his writing case topsy-turvy, luoked through 
his desk; but all in vain. He then took a light, and 
had a hunt in every nook and corner of his office; but 
came back empty-handed. Thoroughly tired and 
discomposed, he went to bed. Unable to sleep, he 
got up in the middle of the night to make another 
and an equally fruitless search. At last the morning 
sun began to light up the rooms, which was a signal 
for fresh investigation, with the same result. Then, 
and not before, the idea struck him that, the letters 
having been delivered just as he was starting for the 
croquet party, he must have real them on the way 
thither, and must have put them into his coat- 
pocket; but when he thrust his hand into the 
pocket, and drew it back empty, he felt convinced 
that his letters were lost beyond all chance of discov- 
ery. Hoping against hope, however, he resolved to 
make one more effort. 

He rushed off, unshaven and unkempt, to retrace 
his steps of the previous day, looking right and left, 
turning over every scrap of paper he saw lying on the 
road, stopping wherever he recollected that he and 








brought me out of my musing fit with astart. The 
soldier of whom I have spoken before stood before me. 

“1 thought I would come back and give you a 
friendly warning,” he said, as he sat down with his 
open, sunburnt face close to my own. ‘“ Dixon is 
swearing vengeance against you, and is telling the 
people that you are an accomplice of the man who 
killed Dexey; and many of them appear to believe 
him, so excited are they. And if you area stranger 
here, the best thing yon can do is to make tracks 
from this place at double quick. I knew Major Dixon 
in the army, and I know that —he is no lamb.” 

* But how am I to leave here?” I asked, as I 
arose and began to put on my clothes. 

“T heard a boat whistle at Hesper’s Landing, a 
short time ago, and she will soon be down. Signal 
her, and get abourd at once. You can stop where 
you please, and take a fresh start for home, if you 
have any. At all events, it will take you away from 
here. There sbe comes now, sailing down upon us 
like a duck. Let me help you on with your clothes, 
for you are as shaky as an old lady who has gone 
without her tea. On with the boots—left foot first— 
right—that’s it! Now for the coat and vest—so!” 
And he brushed the black sand from my coat with a 
smile, and turning to the river, put his hands to his 
mouth trumpet fashion, and gave a deafening “ Hal- 
loo!” ‘That will do,” he said, laughing, as he saw 
the boat ‘“‘ back water” and send out a yawl. But 
the next monient a shade of anxiety flitted over his 
face, and he said, quickly, “ What is the matter with 
you? You are as white as a ghost.” 

*T am sick from intense excitement, I think. Will 
you help me into the yawi?” 

“Yes,” he said. And gathering me about the 
waist, he whirled me down the bank and irto the 
boat, saying, in his cheery, hearty way, ‘* Don’t 
wither down so—Bub Dixon is no great shakes, after 
all.” * * 7 * * * 

Months have passed since the friendly soldier 
helped me down the bank of the Mississippi, and I 
am once more amid the roar and bustle of the great 
city. But not one image of our four passengers has 
faded in the least from my mind. When I sit alone 
at twilight, as I am fund of doing, they start up and 
glide along the wall, to mingle with the shadows, 





his comp had stoppel the day before, mistak- 
ing every object that was conspicuously light in the 
distance for the papers, and growing more despairing 
every minute. After walking on for about three 
tailes, he espied a black object lying close to the 
footpath. It was Worry’s black head. Reproaching 
himself for having in his great uneasiness forgotten 
his favorite, he whistled to Worry, who, however, in- 
stead of showing his usual alacrity, remained lying 
motionless on the ground. His owner supposed him 
to be canght in one of the snares with which he 
knew the common to be thickly studded; burt, on his 
approaching Worry, up jamped the dog, leaving ex- 
p-sed to Mr. Striedinger’s delighted view the missing 
letters, togetber with a number of loose papers. 
There had been a very heavy dew that night, and 
Worry’s curly coat was as wet as if he had had an 
hour’s swim in the neighboring reservoir; but the 
papers were as dry, hot and crisp asa breakfast rol! 
out of a baker’s oven. There were marks of teeth on 
one or two of them, showing, either that betore hav- 
ing had recourse to his subsequent and successful ex- 
pedient for preserving his master’s property, Worry 
had endeavored to collect and carry the scattered 
manuscripts, or, which is more probable, that be had 
—tinding them too numerous to allow of his acting 
on bis retrieving instincts—brought all the outlaying 
letters witbin reach of the shelter of his outstretched! 
body. It was now eight o’cluck. This devoted dog 
had been on guard over these papers for sixteen 
hours, ever since the friends went to Westend about 
tour o’clock on Wednesday afternoon. It must have 
been then, and not on the return to Netley, that Mr. 
Striedginger dropped his letters. For they fell out 
of a breast-pocket of the coat, which he huang over 
his arm when walking in the sultry beat of the after- 
noon, but which he wore on his way home at night, 
when it would be impossible for the contents of the 
pocket so to escape. The gentleman in retarning 
must have made s me slight deviation from the psih 
by which they had cone, and iu this manner must 
have missed the sentine!, Wurr . 





Real difficulties are the b.st cure of imaginary 
ones, becanse God helps in the real ones, and so 
makes us ashamed of the others. 
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If I knew but this, it would! 


Relief!—my life at the best rn 
But a hollow blank, a hear: 
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Never shall lip of mine let fa. 
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Ah, me! how happy they ar: 
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Alas! in this world it is ofte: 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
MIDNIGHT. 


BY E. E. BROWN. 


Midnight so soon! how dark it has grown! 

The moon has gone down behind the trees; 
How silent! the nightbird's voice is hushed, 

And nothing is heard on the whispering breeze, 
Save stern old ocean's sullen roar, 
And the waves that break on the sandy shore. 


Ever since twilight crept o’er the earth, 
I have been sitting from others apart; 
Here in my room, in darkness and tears, 
I have made a grave in my inmost heart; 
I have made a grave, and into it piled 
The hopes that have perished since I was a child. 


Closely they lie there, side by side! 
Once they were bright as the coming morn; 
And I clasped them closely with trusting joy, 
But I could not keep them—they all are gone! 
They all are gone, and here to-night 
I have buried the last one out of sight. 


How sweet was the last! I thought it would live, 
And I cherished it well with loving care; 

But alas, alas! it has proved like the rest 
As fleeting and light as a breath of air; 

Like a breath of air it has passed away, 

And with anguish I saw it die to-day. 


I saw it die; but I stood with the crowd, 
And the lip must smile though the heart should break ; 
And, false as Judas, I kissed the bride, 
And wished her joy for his dear sake; 
For his dear sake, that he might not know 
The bitter depth of my spirit's woe. 


Does she, with her quiet, wax-like face, 
Love him as well as I have done ? 
Does she prize the very air he breathes, 
And worship the earth he treads upon? 
Like me, would she gladly give her life 
To save him one hour of care or strife? 


And how will it be in future years, 

When sorrows shall come, as sorrows will ? 
If his heart grows weary and faint with care, 

Will she tenderly cherish and love him still? 
Will she lighten each burden and share each grief? 
If I knew but this, it would bring relief? 


Relief!—my life at the best must be 
But a hollow blank, a heartless play ; 
He never shall dream from look or sign 
Of the hope that died on his bridal day ; 
Never shall lip of mine let fall 
A hint that it ever had life at all. 


Ah, me! how happy they are to-night— 
She nestling close to his manly breast, 
And J, in silence, and darkné’s, and.tears, 

Laying my withered hopes to rest. 
Alas! in this world it is often so— 
One’s bliss.is built on another's woe, 





ONE OF THE FAMILY. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A TETE-A-TETE, 


BEFORE Androclus had finished his sitting, there 
came to him a message, delivered through the key- 
hole—for Woody valued his personal safety too 
highly to venture bodily into the sanctuary—which 
astonished that classic charaeter almost as much as 
the: magnanimity of the lion had surprised his 
prototype. 

“Ma sends her compliments to Mr. Blake, and 
would he be so kind as to stay for a family dinner?” 

“* What!” screamed Claude, rushing to the door, 
and dragging his offspring in by the collar before he 
could make his escape. ‘‘How dare you play such 
tricks upon my friends? I'll teach you to make a 
gentleman an April fool a week after date. Say it 
again, sir, and 1']l shake your head off ” 

With this incentive to iteration before his eyes, it 
was not likely that Master Woodtord would repeat 
his invitation in so many words. 

* You needn’t believe it,” whined he in an abject 
tone: “it’s nothing to me whether the gentlewan 
stops or not. But that’s what ma told me to say; 
and I saw her going to the cupboard for plums to 
‘put in the suet-pudding, and turning up the bottle 
of whiskey, to see whether there was enough for two; 
and she said there was, if you would only take as 
much as was good for you.” 

Here Valentine Blake hastened to interfere lest 
condign punishment should be inflicted upon the 
artless youth, and bade him convey his respectful 
compliments to his mother, and the assurance that 
he would very gladly stay to dinner; a message, by 
the by, which was delivered in the following fashion, 
“Allright, ma, I told you so; the model jamped 
at it.” 

But Mr. Murphy had entertained no idea of chas- 
tizing his son. Once assured of the reality of the 
invitation from his wife, Claude had no thought tor 
anything but that stupendous fact. “ Blake,” 
gasped he, as soon as they were left alone, “‘ you’re a 
good-looking fellew}bilt: I could not have believed 
that Apollo hiréself would have achieved sach a 
conquest. The wife of Socrates should be above 
suspicion, but'}t is clear that Selina is enamored of 
you. Don’t consider the philosopher, I beg: perhaps 
you may be even able to do him a good turn, by put- 


days. Shade of Epicurus, there will be pickled 


onions with the cold beef! But Blake, Blake!”— 
here Mr. Murphy’s voice sank to quite sepulcbral 
tones—*‘ beware of the wine called Port, which will 
be set upon the table after dinner, Ifit is a fresh 
bottle, it will be of that vintage imported trom Afric’s 
sunny strand at four-and-twenty shillings, bottles | 
included ; if it is a half-pottle, 1 know of an earwig | 
that met his death in that at least three weeks ago. | 
As for the whiskey, however, there is plenty of it | 
down here, which Selina knows nothing about. See” | 
—Mr. Murphy disciosed a cupboard furnished with a | 
false tront of palettes and small pictures, bebind | 
which reposed several samples of Kinahan—“ see | 
how the wind (and likewise the cold water) is tem- 
pered to the shurn lamb!” 

But Mr. Murphy was not destined to enjoy the 
evening with his new friend in the convivial manner 
he had reckoned upon. Thedinner, however, which, 
to Mr. Blake, who had never been accustomed to 
campaigning, seemed a very tolerable repast, went 
off with complete success, except for a perilous jest 
of Claude’s, who, when the cold beef appeared, 
observed to his guest, ‘‘There are just a pair of can- 
vas-backed ducks, and you see your dinner.” 

“Tuere are nothing of the sort,” broke in Mrs. 
Murphy, indignantly. 

*‘1t’s a matter of opinion, my dear,” returned the 
painter, airily. ‘I was referring to my little pictures 
of L’ Allegro ard Penseroso on the wall yonder, very 
pretty girls, and generally accounted to be a pair of 
canvas-backed—” 

“A little decorum, if you please, Mr. Murphy,’’ 
broke in Selina. ‘ Allow me to recommend you, 
Mr. Biake—since my husband forgets everything 
except his ill-timed jokes—to try a little of that Port 
wine. I should apologize for its having been opened 
but you will find it none the worse for that, it isa 
wine that has got a great deal of body in it.” 

“It had, uutil she fished it out with her knitting 
needles,” murmured the incorrigible Claude. 

But quite as much to the surprise of his host as of 
his hostess, Valentine Biake replied with thanks 
that he took neither wine nor spirits—a circumstance 
in itself peculiar, but the result of which was ab- 
solutely unprecedented, for when Mrs. Murphy rose 
to depart, and Claude, with energetic politeness, 
sprang to the door to let her out, she expressed her- 
self as fullows; ‘‘Since you do not indulge in fer- 
mented liquors, Mr. Blake, and my husband is never 
content without his glass of spirits and water after 
dinner, this seems as goou an opportunity as any 
tor our having a little private talk together upon a 
matter which affects our common interests. I dare 
say you would not object to give me half-an-hour of 
your society in the drawing: room.” 

Mr. Blake bowed profoundly. Claude Murphy’s 
bright brown eyes opened to their fullest extent, 
and his lips emitted a long low whistle. Master 
Woodford, who was wallowing in the dessert, hastily 
wiped his mouth with the back of his hand, and 
prepared to migrate to the drawing-room, for secrets 
were even dearer to him than preserved ginger. 

** No Woody,” said she, ‘‘ you will keep your futher 
company; and if I catch you listening at the door, 
1’ll box your ears.” 

Ground-fioor and first-floor, in one and the same 
dwelling-house, sarely never held a more ill-assorted 
pair apiece, than did that dining-room and back 
drawing-room in Rhadegund street upon the even- 
ing in question; the one containing Claude and his 
cub, the other Selina Murphy and her guest Valen- 
tine Blake. Between the former couple, there was 
little enough to talk; Claude sipped bis whiskey and 
water, smiling to himself at the ludicrous behaviour 
of Xantippe, or regarding Master Woody with half 
shut derisive eyes, as that young gentleman roved 
from preserved ginger to damson cheese, like a horse 
which tinds for the first time both bean-chest and 
corn-bin with their lids open. 

** How very, very sick you’ll be, Woody!” was ali 
the remonstrance that passed the parental lips. 

** Yes pa,” replied the obsequious youth, helping 
himself to the last dregs of the last sweetmeat. 

* You'll say it’s me, of course, when your mother 
asks what has become of the dessert.” 

‘““Thank you, pa, I will,” was the unexpectedly 
literal reply. 

A very different sort of conversation was that 
which was going on above-stairs. 

“Mr. Valentine Blake,” said Selina, as soon as 
she had closed the back drawing-room door, ‘* Il am 
well aware that my conduct must seem exceedingly 
strange, and to d d iderable explanation. 
My excuse must be, that in the matter about which 
I wished to speak to you—of vast importance in itself 

both to you and to me—there is not a day to be lost. 
And yet, before I begin to explain myself, I require to 
be certified of the sort of man with whom I am 
about to deal. I do not ask fur your history. I care 
not from whence you sprang,.or in what you have 
been engaged; but I wish to hear from your own 
lips whether you possess the qualifications necessary 
fur my purpose—which will, 1 promise you, if carried 
out, be greatly to your own advantage. You have 
been a soldier, Mr. Blake; but are you a brave man? 
You bave had soldiers under you; but have youa 
will of iron, so that when you say, ‘ Obey me,’ it is 
sure to be done?” 

*“* Madam,” returned Valentine Blake gravely, ‘as 
to my courage, itis not becoming in me to speak of 
that; but I have been the close companion through 
years of battle with the bravest man in the world. 








ting in a word about a latch-key. Dinner! why, | 
nobody bas been asked to dine here since my b achelor- | standing that I have often had to deal with desperate 


As to my will, it has never failed to be obeyed when 
I have had authority for its enforcement, notwith- 


“ Ah!’ remarked Selina with significance, ‘ per- 
haps you yourself and the laws were not always upon 
the same side?” 

“I was always upon the side of right, madam,” 
replied the stranger caluly, ‘* which seems to me to 
be the bighest law.” 

“Very good, sir; I meant no offence. It is upon 
the side of right”—hbere her cold eyes kindled, and 
her thin fingers closed together tightly—* that I re- 
quire you now to serve. lt may be at a futnre time, 
Ishall need your aid to redress a wrong.” 

“So far, madam,” observed Valentine Blake 
simply, “I think I may say that I have qualitica- 
tions for the task you propose for me.” 

© You are triendless too, you tell me, sir,’ con- 
tinued Selina thoughtfully, ‘“‘and have no relatives 
with whom to gossip about other people’s business 
through the post. That is also well.” 

The stranger smiled. d 

“TI mean, it is well for the prosecution of the matter 
that 1 have in my mind,’’ explained his hostess 
quite unabashed. ‘In business-matters, all senti- 
ment is out of place; and I honestly tell you, that I 
am glad that you are a lonely man. If you were one 
like my husband, hand-in-glove with every specious 
fellow you came across, and ‘ hail-fellow-well-met,’ 
with every babbling drinker, you would not suit my 
plans. I dare say, if need were, now, you could 
keep a secret?” 

“The lives of seores and scores of valiant men 
have more than once been preserved by my silence, 
madam, when the thumbscrew and the scourge in 
vain invited me to speak.” 

** I can believe it, sir,” replied Selina, with enforced 
admiration. ‘ You are one I do not doubt to stick to 
yaur colors; it is for that reason that 1 have chosen 
you to wear mine.” 

Valentine Blake bowed stifily. ‘‘ Madam, I have 
yet to learn the nature of the service you would im- 
pose upon me; except at sea, we rarely act under 
sealed orders.” 

“And you are very poor,” continued Selina mus- 
ing, and without noticing his last remark. ‘ That is 
well too. You would fain persuade me that you are 
honest also. Nay, sir, I do not question it, where 
honesty and seli-interest pull the same way, there 
is no need todo so. You will get nothing by betray- 
ing me; you will indeed have nothing to betray; 
whereas, by being true, you will gain much.” 

*] shall be true, madam, never fear,” observed 
the stranger gravely. “‘ But you have not yet men- 
tioned the nature of the occupation.” 

* Let me first point out its advantages,’’ resumed 
his hostess quietly. ‘In the first place, you will 
gain your livelihovd ; you will have board and lodging 
and an ample income. That issomething, is it not?” 

“Itis a great deal, madam, indeed. Forgive me, 
however, if l anticipate your proposition. I conclude 
that you are about to honor me with the offer of the 
post of tutor to your son. I regret to say I cannot 
accept that post. I do not intend to stay in town for 
any length of time.” 

“* My son does not need a tutor, sir, his education 
being perfected,” returned Selina starcily; “ and the 
situation which lam about to suggest for your ac- 
ceptance is in the country—three hundred miles 
from London. You said that you had no objection 
to a private tutorship; you said that you could teach 
the rudi ts of a cial education. I am 
about to take you at your word. Now, look at this.” 

She pulled out from her pocket a newspaper; folded 
down so as to mark a particular advertisement, and 
placed it in his hand: 





““WANTED—A Resident Tutor fora Young Gentle- 
luan (tat 17) of wayward habits, and whose educa- 
tion has bébn neglected. No person without decided 
capabilities for the office need apply. Some knowl- 
edge of commercial routine indispensable. Address 
Herbert Warton, Esq , Sandalthwaite, Cumberland.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
FRANK AND CONFIDENTIAL. 


WHILE Valentine Blake was making himself ac- 
quainted with the advertisement, which he did with 
considerable deliberation, Mrs. Murphy rose trom 
her seat and paced’ the room, not from impatience of 
the delay, for she never even looked towards her 
companion, but for the sake of that relief which 
motion always seems to afford to the mind over- 
crowded with thoughts. s 

‘* Have you read it?” asked she at last, not stop- 
ping even then, although she threw one sharp glance 
at his face—* have you read it, and do you under- 
stand it?” 

“Yes madam,” returned the young man slowly. 
‘The paper is the Commercial Times, I see; a 
strange journal enough to find inan artist’s drawing- 
room.”’ 

‘What is that to you?’ replied Selina sharply, 
and coming to a sudden halt. ‘ However, if you 
want reasons, you shal] have them. /J—not my hus- 
band, mark me, but myself—J take taat newspaper 
because it sometimes treats of matters in which I 
have a personal interest. It refers to property, now 
passed from me and mine, but which I once had 
reason to look upon as my own. It also often men- 
tions by nawe a certain blood-relation.” 

* With whom, to use your own expressive words, 
perhaps you do not gossip through the post,” returned 
the young man smiling. 

* You are very right, sir,” answered Mrs. Murphy 
coldly. “The person I refer to and myselfare far 





and lawless men.” 


from being upon good terms—he is my brother.” 


e 
821 
“The Mr. Herbert Warton here referred to, I | 
suppose?” | 
“No. I have every reason to believe, however— 


indeed Iam positively certain—that the advertise- 
ment in question from a ber of my 
family; from my brother, perhaps, or, as is more 
likely”—here her features were contorted with a 
little spasm, and she jerked her words out one by 
one, as though each went nigh to choke her—“ from 
my sister-in-law. Mr. Warton is a friend of theirs, 
and very likely to be their adviser; but he has no 
children of his own.” Once more, Mrs. Murphy 
resumed her walk, and this time with her fingers 
playing with her bare and wrinkled throat, in a very 
unattractive manner indeed. 

“Look you, Mr. Blake,” said she, when she stopped 
again; ‘“‘I hate my brother, and I hate his wife, but 
I do not hate their child. I bear no malice to the 
lad whatever, why should I? True, he is the 
innocent cause that I and mine are poor instead of 
rich; that my Woodford is heir to his father’s beg- 
gary instead of his uncle’s wealth; but you and I, 
sir, wage no war against the innocent—nay, we wage 
no war atall. The message which you will bear is 
wholly one of peace.” 

“Madam,” returned the young man quietly, 
“without quite seeing, I confess, how the matter 
is to be brought about through the mediation of so 
humble an individual as myself, and a total stranger 
to all concerned, yet, if my services should prove the 
means of reconciling you to a brother, of healing an 
unnatural feud—” 

“I should curse you, sir,” interposed Selina with 
energy, ‘to my dying day. Let us be frank with 
one another throughout this matter. 1 never wish 
to think of Ernest Woodford otherwise than the 
pertidious rogue 1 know him to be; I never wish to 
think of the woman he has twice taken to be his 
wife at all. But with regard to their son—my— 
the case, as I have said, is different. You who 
have no relatives, sir, may not be able to appreciate 
the saying that ‘blood is thicker than water,’ but 
for my part I own, this spoiled, unhappy child— 
whom L have never seen, but the account of whose 
misdeeds has often reached my ears—awakens in me 
the deepest interest.” 

Ashamed, perhaps, of the gentle emotions that 
might be observable in her features, Mrs. Murphy 
set her face to the window, and turned her back 
upon her companion as she proceeded: ‘‘‘ Of way- 
ward habits,’ sir, says that advertisement; alas, the 
truth is, that this young man, the only relative now 
left me in the world, except my Woodford, is vicious 
and abandoned to the last degree. Without some 
such help as you can give him is speedily afforded, 
his ruin is certain; and the vast means of which he 
will be the possessor, will be the cause of innumer- 
able evils to others as well as to himself. I know 
what sort of a bringing-up the poor lad must needs 
have had, and my heart has no room to spare for 
censure; pity for his present, and apprehension for 
his future, is all I feel. Do 1 make my motives 
intelligible to you, Mr. Blake?” 

“ Yes indeed, madam,”’ returned the young man 
gravely; “though such disinterestedness is rare. 
But how can you be sure that this appointment 
is not filled up, or that, if vacant, it will be given 
to one who has only your recommendation to back 
him?” 

“It is not filled up, because the advertisement 
appeared in yesterday’s paper for the first time, and 
in this journal only. It is so like my brother not 
to use the ordinary channels. You wiil find him 

dded to ce—and better for him if he 
had taken no other wiie. Short-sighted, yet schem- 
ing fool!—What was 1 saying? Ah, the tutorship. 
Yuu have credentials, testimonials of some sort, I 
conclude?—Gvod. Those and your priority of appli- 
cation will without doubt secure the post. Oaly, 
whatever you do, whether now or hereafter, see that 
you never breathe my name, or hint at having 
known me or my husband. To do so—no matter 
low sure you may deem your footing—would be to 
leave Dewbank Hall forthwith. There is a girl 
there, by the by—a woman she must be by this time 
—about whom } should put you on your guard. Are 
you weak, Mr. Valentine Blake, with respect 
to young-lady dolls? Iam sorry tu see you blush; 
I should have thought you had been above sucu 
follies.” 

“Tel blush, madam, it is for another reason than 
that which your words imply. However charming 
this young lady may turn out on acquaiutance, my 
affections are pre-engaged.” 

‘“*T am glad of it,’”’ replied Mrs, Murpby sharply; 
“though she was not charming when | knew her, 
nor did she give any promise of being so. She was, 
however, a bold and obstinate child, likely enough to 
grow up both dangerous and designing.” 

For the first time throughout their talk, there 
came into Valentine Blake’s eyes a cold-blue gleam 
like the glitter of a sword. 

“Ts this young lady, too a kinswoman of yours, 
madam?” 

** Yes sir. You would say, perhaps, that I am 
unfortunate in my relatives. It was open to the 
girl I speak of to take her uncle’s part or mine in 
the subject of our quarrel, and she preferred to take 
her uncle’s.” ‘ 

“Forgive me, madam, if I seem to push my 
curiosity too far, but it is my habit—induced, per- 
haps, by military training—to endeavor to make 
myself acquainted with the ground when venturing 
into a strange country. May I ask what was the 
subject of your quarrel?” 











“There were many subjects, sir: whatever aruxe 
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THA FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








we 5 differed about, but the chiefcause was an inenten t, 
vexatious boy. He is dead now, so there is no need 
to speak of him.” 

* And was that young gentleman a relation of 
yours also, madam?” 

** Yes sir.—You may smile, but I am notashamed 
to say I loathed them all. I strove to do my duty 
by them, and I earned distrust—defiance! And I 
am not one to be defied without resenting it. Do 
you understand?” 

“ Perfectly, madam, 
these occurrences, the more I am astonished, not at 
your indignation, but at the unselfish interest you 
manifest in your unknown nephew; it seems as 
though the pent-up flood of natural affection, so 
often turned back from these unworthy channels, 
was seeking for its outlet in that neglected lad.” 

“Very likely,” observed Selina dryly. ‘I have 
certainly no ill-will against the young man—Ben- 
tinck he is named, I believe, after some connection 
of his mother—nay, as I have said, I wish him well. 
Iam doing the very best for him I can, Mr. Blake, 
when I ask you to consent to be his tutor.” 

The young man bowed with courteous gravity, 
but uttered no reply. 

“You accept the compliment, but not the place,” 
observed Selina sharply. 

“I did not say that, madam; but it struck me 
that you had not quite finished what you had to say 
—that you might have some condition to add, in case 
I should accept your offer.” 

**] have mentioned that of secrecy,” returned 
Selina thoughtfully. ‘1t is understood that no- 
body shall know that I recommended you for the 
situation ”” 

“Nobody but your husband, madam; I am under 
some obligation to his kindness, and it is imperative 
that I should be frank with him in the matter.” 

“And are you not under some obligation to me?” 
replied Mrs. Murphy, with irritation. ‘* Don’t I 
give you the place? And can’t I take it away from 
you again—that is, could I not find means to let my 
brother know that you obtained it through my inter- 
vention?—Come, I don’t wish to threaten you, Mr. 
Blake. Let us be friends, by all means. But why 
should you acquaint my husband with this matter?” 

“ Because, madam, even if he had not shown him- 
self my friend, I could not consent to share a secret 
with his wife unknown to him.” 

“Tf you tell Mr. Murphy, you may just as well tell 
all the world, sir. However, since yuu are so obsti- 
nate about it, you must have your way. It would 
be well to answer the advertisement to-night, so 
that your letter may leave town by the first post to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Very well, madam; so let it be. Then there is 
absolutely no other condition?” 

“None, sir; for what I have now to ask can 
scarcely be called by any such name—it is simply 
this; I shall require to hear from you at intervals 
a detailed account of all that takes place at Dew- 
bank Hall.” 

‘*Madam, whenever we caught a spy at Monte 
Video,” returned the young man, “it was our cus- 
tom to hang him.” 

“You did quite right,” assented Mrs. Murphy 
cheerfully. ‘* You surely cannot imagine that 1 wish 
to put such an indignity on you as that at which you 
hint. I have no means of learning the state of 
affairs in a house that was once my howe; I have 
had no information for nearly twenty years of how 
things have been going on at Sandalthwaite; I 
have never even set eyes upon this lad Bentinck 
Woodford, in whom, as you say,1 feel so lively an 
interest. Is it then to ke wondered at that I wish to 
seize this opportunity to learn something of all these 
things? Indeed, I am not concerned with what may 
be going on at present, or with what may happen in 
future at Dewbank Hall, half so much as with the 
past. I should like, above all things, to hear from 
you the occurrences which have taken place there 
during my absence; especially shall I welcome any- 
thing you may have to tell me about Bentinck. 
You may even dwell upon his personal appearance; 
let me know if he resembles his mother or his father, 
or anybody else in the parish, for 1 know everybody 
at Sandalthwaite, and shall understand a likeness ot 
that sort better than any mere description, and 1 
should like to know sowething about the man who 
inserts this advertisement—Dr. Herbert Warton, I 
don’t mind telling you, Mr. Blake, that he was once 
a@ would-be flame of mine. I dare say over his 
liquor—for I am sorry to say he is not so abstemious 
as you are—he will boast to you of the opportunity 
which he once had of making what would have been 
for him quite a splendid alliance; don’t contradict 
him, pray. Encourage him, rather, for my sake, 
for he is the greatest gossip in all Cumberland, and 
vill tell you more of what I want to know thana 
whole file of county papers. It may be weak and 
foolish to wish to be acquainted with such matters, 
but then I am a woman, Mr. Blake. I demand no 
breach of confidence; no spy-werk, such as you 
naturally revoltagainst—doI?” And Selina Murphy 
regarded her companion with a look uncommonly 
like those enticing ones with which she used to favor 
Claude in the days of her courtship of that victim, 
allowance only being made for the lapse of years. 
The enraptured cockatoo was moulting: Selina was 
getting a@ little bald. 

‘Really, Mrs. Murphy, I do not see how I can 
resist you further,” replied Valentine Blake, with 
gravity. ‘‘There can, as you say, be no harm in 
what you rmquest of me; a London newspaper 
editor might be asked as wucu vo! bis country ¢ r- 
Ree ” 


The more you tell me of 





** Just so,” replied Selina eagerly; “and he would 
also remunerate you for your trouble. Your remark 
relieves me from some embarrassment upon that 
score.” She fumbled in her pocket tor a moment, 
to separate a single five-pound note from a little 
packet of them which she had held in readiness there 
from the first. It was as though Marsyas should 
have been compelled to peel off his own epidermis, 
but she did at last detach the outside bank-note, 
which she held up (as a niggardly uncle might prof- 
fer a cheap sweetmeat to a child) before the young 
man’s astonished eyes. “You must aliow me to 
offer you this retaining-fee,” said she, “and then I 
shall be sure you will never advocate the other side.” 

“Madam,” returned Valentine Blake stiffiy, ‘Iam 
no lawyer, but a soldier who takes his pay (when he 
can get it), but does not stoop to plunder. Believe 
me, I shall do my duty both to you and to my em- 
ployers without a bribe.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
UNDER THE MUD. 

WHEN Valentine P’» xe, in accordance with his 
expressed intenti> informed Claude over their 
cigars in the “i ° jiu, of the subject of that tete-a-tete 
in the drawiu,-room, and of how he had determined 
to apply tor the post which Mrs. Murphy had been 
80 good as to put in his way, the painter’s counte- 
nance assumed an unwonted seriousness, ‘“ Wants 
you to be tutor to young Bentinck, doesshe? My 
dear Blake, I should have been less surprised if 
Selina bad made love to you—less surprised, and I 
had almost said better pleased; for, depend upon it, 
she has got some crooked design in her mind. As 
for her solicitude to prevent this lad from growing 
up ascamp, that’s rubbish, Why doesn’t she take 
precautions in that way for her own Woody? Iam 
sure be needs them. Pooh, pooh! Besides, between 
ourselves, Blake, my wife is not such an uurnffled 
dove under disappointment as that comes to; she’s a 
deal more like the fretful porcupine. Is it likely 
that she should feel this tender interest in one who 
has been the cause of her own child losing his 
inheritance?” 

‘*The innocent cause,” observed Blake quietly. 

** Yes, yes; that’s all very well; but his innocence 
is not the feature of his character which presents 
itself most obtrusively to Selina. I tell you, she 
hates the whole pack of them down at Sandalthwaite; 
and since she had it in her mind to supply this 
young fellow with a tutor, ] must say I am glad she 
has pitched upon you. I honestly confess, Blake, 
that if she had chosen a man of whom I entertained 
a less high opinion, I should have been uncomfortable, 
had she chosen a scoundrel”—here Claude cast a 
cautious glance towards the door, and sank his 
voice to a whisper—‘ I would have written to Wood- 
ford myself to put him on his guard.” 

** Against what, in Heaven’s name?” inquired 
the other. 

* By Jove! that’s just what I don’t know,” ejacu- 
lated Claude with vehemence. ‘I should have told 
him to ‘look out,’ that’s all. It’s my opinion, where 
her ‘ Woody’ is coucerned—of course, this is quite 
between ourselves—that Selina would stick at 
nothing. Her brother and she were never very 
cordial, and her marriage with your humble servant 
brought matters to a crisis. When her son and heir, 
as sbe called him, was born, she wrote the most 
aggravating letter to Woodford, who had been sep- 
arated trom his wife for years, aud the consequence 
was- fur I am sure he would never have done it 
except from pique—they came together again. 
Seliua is secretly aware that it is her own act which 
has indirectly deprived her sop of the reversion of a 
great estate. Do you think that makes her more 
resigned to its loss, Mr. Blake? If you do you are 
unacquainted with human nature. Now, I am not 
a learned man, nor a business Man, nor a man whose 
opinion you would ask in a case of conscience, per- 
haps, but I kuuw men and women well. The knowl- 
edge has been thrown away upon me, it is true, so 
far as practical results go. I’m an indolent fellow, 
and like uy ease; but if I chose to lay myself out to 
please society (which my wite is always harping 
about), L could cut out all the solem sulky swells in 
Christendom. I know the laws of gravity, sir, though 
I don’t choose to obey them.—Where was 1? O— 
What I was about to say was this, that although I 
let the world go by me as it will, I look uncommonly 
hard at the passengers. Nothing makes mvch im- 
pression on me, in a general way, but I shall never 
forget--never—my wife’s face when she opened 
Ernest Woodford’s letter, in yonder breakfast-room, 
seventeen years ago, announcing this young Ben- 
tinck’s birth. I will not depress you hy alluding to 
the tigress robbed of her young, and, besides, that 
venerable metaphor would utterly fail to convey an 
idea of her exp But if ever a 
woman ‘looked snakes,’ and meant them, that was 
the case with Selina Murphy. I tell you, sir, if the 
bending her little finger had been necessary to pre- 
serve trom destruction her brother and sister-in-law, 
not to mention their new-born offspring, she would 
have bad splints fitted on, such as a Chinawoman 
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applies to her nails, and kept it stiff all the days of 


her bife. I didn’t like it then,” concluded Mr. Murphy 
with energy; ‘‘ and when I think of it in connection 
with her suggestion of this tutorship, I do not like 
it now.” 

For a moment or two, Valentine Blake pulled 
hard at bis cigar in silence, then quietiy answered, 
‘It was very patural that Mrs. Murpby sbould feel 
disapyinted. I suppose she did not send her con- 
gratulations to Mr. Woodford?” 





“You are treating this matter much too lightly, 
Blake,” returned Claude with irritation. ‘I have 
put myself out about it—a thing I have not done 
about any circumstance (except when she wanted 
to deprive me of my tobacco) for these eighteen years 
—s0, pray, do not underrate the prodigy. It will 
not occur again, mind you; so make the most of it. 
Congratulate him! Sir, she never wrote a line to 
him or his wife; and she has never spoken one word 
upon the subject from that day to this—1 don’t say to 
me, for that’s nothing, but even to her charming son, 
Do you suppose that this doesn’t mean mischief? If 
you do, I have again to tell you that you are un- 
acquainted with human nature, and, in particular, 
that you know nothing about Selina Murphy.” 

It was curious to contrast the energetic volubility 
of the ordinary easy-going and Epicurean painter, 
with the quiet and dryly humorous tone of his com- 
panion’s reply. It would really seem as though the 
two men had exchanged their respective temper- 
aments. 

‘Do you suppose that your wife wants me to mur- 
der Master Bentinck?” asked Valentine Blake. 

** Well, no; of course not. That’s perfectly ridic- 
ulous, you know. She aint a Lady Macbeth; though 
if I could get her to sit for that with Ernest Wood- 
ford’s letter in her hand, I should catch just the —_ 
expression fur the character.” 

* T assure you, Mr. Murphy,” observed the young 
man, smiling, ‘‘ that there was nothing in your wife’s 
looks while she was talking to me, that betrayed any 
sanguinary purpose. She looked somewhat embar- 
rassed, indeed, from the first, but that may easily be 
accounted for (and, indeed, she herself hinted at the 
reason) by the awkwardness she felt at being about 
to offer me the money—” 

* She offered you money ?” gasped Claude, pale as 
asheet. ‘‘Selina Murphy offered you money?” 

‘© Yes; by the by, I forgot to.tell you that she 
wanied to press a bank note upon me. Why, what’s 
the matter, my friend?” 

‘I don’t know, Blake; Heaven only does know. 
Look here; I saw you for the first time six hours ago, 
and this woman has been my wife for twenty years. 
If I am doing wrong in talking to you thus upenly, 
God forgive me! But I fear—” 

“Stop! interposed the other, imperatively. ‘Do 
not say anything for which you may be hereafter 
sorry. Whatever you have spoken to me—whatever 
suspicion you may have hinted—is a secret between 
us two. But there is no need for any such talk. Mrs. 
Murphy requested me to keep her informed of what 
is going on at Dewbank Hall, and simply trom a mis- 
conception of my character, imagined that a bribe 
would render me more zealous. That is the simple 
explanation of—of—” 

“The phenomenon,” observed Clande, with a 
ghastly imitation of his old manner. ‘ She has never 
given me a five-pound note in her life, never. Well, 
I should like to have seen her making the offer to 
you. With what contending emotions must she bave 
been torn! What a study for the cold chisel! What 
a personification would she have made of that tender 
sulject, Parting!” 

**] assure you, Mr. Murphy, that you are now 
taking the proper view of the matter,” observed the 
other, earnestly. “I am certain that your wife 
meant her relatives no harm by sending me a: ong 
them; nor, on the other band, did she play the 
hypocrite, for the portrait which she drew of each 
can be scarcely flattering. You, of course, have seen 
the originals?” 

“IT know Woodford well,” returned the painter, 
“but not his wife. I did not even know he hada 
wife, at the time when I was courting Selina up in 
Lakeland. That is the district for young love, sir. 
Nature smiles upon it, except when it rains; poets 
have hallowed every square inch of it. There is one 
line of Wordsworth’s where he speaks of the choice 
of a wife, in which I used to think at that time (and 
I’m sure of it now) that he hit off Mrs. Murphy tua 
nicety: 


**A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature's daily food.’ 


“Tfshe has a blemish, indeed, it lies quite in the 
other direction; and her brother was of the same 
opinion.” 

“Like him! no, man. Thefe was nothing to like 
in him. He was a mere human money-bag, very 
strongly stitched. His first conversation, and his 
last, and I believe all the intervening ones, were 
about money. Money was tight, he used to say; 
everybody was selling out. “I am investing, sir; 
but then,” added he, in consequential tones, “* 1 am 
the individual, and not the general public.” Thank 
Heaven for that, thought I; but it would not have 
done to have said it, for Ernest Woodford is po fool. 
He makes the slight mistake, indeed, of imagining 
himself to be a sagacious man; and, above all things, 
he prides himself upon having no enthusiasms; so 
beware, my dear Blake, how you broach your pecu- 
liar patriotic theories. Nay, the fellow has not even 
a prejudice—except one, by the by, and that is against 
all Irishmen. Fortunately, you have not much of a 
brogue, but what you have I recommend you to 
stifle.” 

** You don’t paint my future employer in rose-color, 
Mr. Murphy. But your wife was mentioning some 
other folks I should meet with at Dewbank Hall. 
There was a Doctor Warton, for instance—the man 
who puts in the advertisement.” 

“Ah! you will find him a clever fellow, and an 
agreeable relief from the Black Squire, if drink has 
not by this time drowned his wits; but besides biw, 
upon my lite, I know nobody you’ll have to speak to. 





Mr. Wilsor, the parson, is a very good creature, 1 
believe; but not having been taught the Cumberland 
dialect in my youth, I was never much edified by his 
company. Then there is little Evy— by the by, she is 
big Evy now—Miss Evelyn Sefton, ty wife’s niece; 
and if it was not simply impossible to foresee to what 
a child may grow up, I should say you would find 
hers the pleasantest face you ever set eyes on. Yes, 
I have very little doubt that Evy’s beautiful, but I'll 
lay my life that Evy’s good A marvellous child, sir, 
that was; wise tar beyond her years; exquisite and 
graceful in all her ways; and with a tenderness of 
heart. that would do honor to an angel. Ah! if 
Providence had given me such a daughter, Mr. Blake, 
she would have made this howling wilderness here a 
smiling gardez; she would have taken Woody him- 
self in hand, and moulded him into some resemblance 
of the human; she would have given an object in life 
to me—yes, I know I’ve gut one already, but I don’t 
mean that sort of object. I’d have worked my fingers 
off for such a child as that; and every ten-ponnd note 
which I cou!d have saved for her would have given 
me greater pleasure than I now feel in spending 
them—and I am very fond of spending money, Mr. 
Blake.” 

‘This Miss Evelyn must indeed have been a won- 
der, as a child,” observed the other, dryly. ‘ How is 
it, being a woman, that she has not met with a 
husband?” 

“Well, thereby hangs a curious story,” returned 
the painter. ‘‘I see you are getting a little tired of 
my enthusiasm; but the fact is, not only did this 
girl endear herself to me (as she did to everybody 
who knew her and was able to appreciate her worth), 
but I had the misfortune to do her an involuntary 
wrong, which still more softens me towards her. 
Ernest Woodford had a vephew—Charles—a fine 
bold, open-hearted Jad, who naturally felt impatient 
of the restraints of such a home as that at Sandalth- 
waite; and when bis uncle asked my opinion of what 
should be done with him, my recommendation was 
to let him see the world. I did not mean exile, with 
half the g! be placed between the poor young fellow 
and his friends; but his uncle, wist:ing to get rid of 
him, since the boy’s nature shamed his own by con- 
trast, as I fancy, affected to take me at my word, and 
so Charles was sent abroad, and died there. He was 
drowned in Rio barbor.” 

Claude Murphy’s rich voice grew quite hoarse; and 
it took some time, and a deep draught of whiskey 
and water, to re-instate it in its proper key. 

“Well, you may smile,” continued he, “ but I be- 
lieve, child as she was, that Evy was in love with 
him; not the boy with her, you know, of course, 
although he used to call her “ bis little wife.” At all 
events, when the news came of his death, you might 
have thought the child had been really left a widow. 
Ihave been told it was the saddest thing to see the 
change wrought in that young creature. There was 
but little passionate grief, such as one would have 
expected, but a shadow fell on her young life which 
has darkened it ever since. Perhaps I am wrong in 
this opinion; perhaps the young woman would have 
martied long ago, had she had any suitable offer, 
which, it is likely enough, has been wanting at San- 
daitiwaite; but my belief is what I have stated. 
When you become her cousin’s tutor, you will have 
an opportunity of judging Evy Sefton for yourself” 

“ Yes,” returned Valentine Blake, thoughtfully, 
‘and whatever I find her, I shall, at all events, 
remember that she once inspired Claude Murphy 
with genuine affection and respect.” 

“A man that knows men and women well, sir,” 
observed the painter, pulling up his shirt collar. 

“A man thet has a sound heart, sir, which is bet- 
ter,” returned his bearded friend, reaching his hand 
across the table to grasp Clande’s. 

“Well, upon my life, I don’t know, Blake,” ar- 
swered his host, shaking his bead donbtfully, while 
griping the proffered fingers with great cordiality. 
**Most times, I think I am a most awful scamp; but 
sometimes I do entertain the hope that there may be 
some good bottom under the mud.” 








CHAPTER XXIV. 
UP THE SCREFS, 


“THE road seems to wind here a good deal, my 
man,” observed Valentine Blake, to the driver of the 
vehicle that was conveying him from the railway 
station iv offt-of-the-way Sandalthwaite. ‘‘Is there 
no short cut over the hills?” 

“Short cut? Yes, there be straight over Black- 
barrow yonder, but thou’lt not find it a nearer road, 
I war’n.” 

‘* Well, I’ll try,” returned the other, leaping out of 
the vehicle just as though it had been standing still, 
before the man could stop his horses. ‘If I get to 
the top of the hill, 1 suppose I shall catch sight of 
the house?’” 

“Ay, if thou get there, thou wilt. But thou maun 
luik out for the peat-moss; and there’s kind o’ screes 
to climb, where thou’lt rive thy cleighs, I war’n. 
And the top o’ the Fell aint allus where it luiks to be, 
thou’lt find.” 

“A very true observation, my man, which applies 
to other things than hills,” replied Blake, smiling; 
“but I am used to rough travel, and to find my way 
in a strange country, with less of direction than you 
have given me; so I will take my chance. Your 
horses will much preter my room to my company, I 
am sure; and ‘lon’t hurry the poor beasts, for if they } 
take my luggage to Dewbank Hall at a foot’s pace, 
it will get there in time enough.” 

“A merciful man is merciful to bis beast,’ says the 
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tapestried by the careful spring with green, nor of 
listening to the pleasant babble of the stream, as it 
stopped to argue here and there among the crisped 
eddies, or, after whispering softest nothings to the 
7 sedgy marge, ran down the smooth reaches with a 
silver laugh. There was a strong temptation within 
him to draw out his tobacco-pouch, and deliver up 


beauties—the Screes, of which our wayfarer had been 
\ warned. These were simply a loose mass of shingle, 
sloping down very abruptly to a mountain-tarn, but 
% the colors of which vied with the rainbow. Valentine 
could see them shining far before him, more like some 
allegorical obstacle in the Pilgrim’s Progress than the 
reality of rocks and stones, which they appeared as 
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Scripture; but mercy to hired horses argues a much 
higher degree of benevolence; at all events, it evi- 
denced as much to the honest Cumberland driver, 
who jogged on, well pleased with his lightened load, 
and muttering to bimeeif: 

“A guid lad, a guid lad; but a fule, tu, that walks 
when he can ride.” 

Unconscious of this depreciating remark, Valentine 
Blake sprang up the hillside until the carriage had 
turned a bend of the road, and was hidden from 
view; then he sat down, bareheaded, and surveyed 
the way by which he had come, with pensive eyes. 
He had seen many grander sights than winding 
Blennerdale, with its broad, bright stream filling up 
half the narrow valley, and its gray rocks mellowing 
in the April sunshine, but none more fair. There 
was not a house within view, not even a shepherd’s 
hut; nothing witnessed cf man’s hand save the long, 
white, straggling line which was the road, and the 
circle of great stones by the river’s brink, which 
marked where the sheep-washing took place in its 
season, yet the peaceful spot looked very livable 
and home-like, and especially to the eyes of this 
wanderer in many lands. It seemed to him that he 
could never tire of watching the cloud shadows 
chasing one another along the mountain walls, new 


his 


spirit wholly 
To the influence of mild-minded melancholy ; 


but he drew out his watch, instead, and found that 
he must needs push on, if he would reach Dewbank 
Hall at the time at which Mr. Woodford had written 
to say he should expect tosee himatdinner. Valen- 
tine Blake therefore arose, though not without a 
sigh, and, with his long, firm strides, soon gained the 
ridge of upland, where the mountain breeze began to 
fan his forehead, and the weight of thought that sat 
there to dissolve beneath its influence, like snow in 
sunlight. 

There is nothing like the bracing mountain air 
for drowning care—mountain dew cannot compare 
with it for a moment; and then the sights upon that 
highest of nighways are enough to warm the heart 
of an intending suicide, and make it in love with 
life. With every footfall, one comes upon some new 
beauty, which has been placed there, perhaps (who 
knows?), especially for ourselves; whicb, at all 
events, it is a thousand to one that no other human 
eye has lit upon; some mossy chamber in a nook, 
known only to the honey bee that sings there; some 
crystal pool, that has reflected nought save the 
tender blue-bells that droop over it; some tuft of 
heather, islanded in quaking mould, of a hue and 
perfume that take captive two senses at once, 
while a third is rapt by the hurrying notes of the 
unseen songster of the clouds. 

But presently began quite another sort of natural 


he drew nearer, with a slender path at the bottom, 
which followed every jut and cove of the black lake 
below. 

“A nice place for a surprise,” thought the ex- 
soldier, as he set foot upon this narréw track, and 
cast his eyes upon the almost precipitous cliff upon 
his right, the enchanted coloring of which had almost 
entirely disappeared, leaving a bluish-yellow detritus 
of shingle, with here and there a knob of rock pro- 
jecting like a cannon from a porthole. 

“ The folks at the top would only have to loosen a 
few of yonder boulders, and Guiseppe himself would 
hesitate to force his way.” 

Scarcely had Valentine given utterance to this 
reflection, when, as though the remark had provoked 
it, a huge round rock immediately above his proposed 
line of march began to move in its shallow bed. He 
could scarcely believe his eyes as be saw it tremble, 
and sway, and then rotating first slowly, then switter 
and switter, begin to leap with enormous bounds, 
until it almost reached the bottom, when, with one 
sigantic spring, it rose into the air, only to plunge 
with a sullen plash in the affrighted tarn. The noise, 
repeated as it was by a prolonged echo, was deafen- 
ing; and the dust from the debris, which it shattered 
into a thousand pieces wherever it touched, rising 
smoke-like from the points of contact, produced all 
the appearance of a cannon-shot; next to it succeed- 
ed a rapid settling of the shingle, exactly like the 
rattle of small-arms, 

“IT did not know there were such things as ava- 
lanches in this country,” muttered the astonished 
Blake, coming to an involuntary pause. But before 
he could make up his mind either to advance or 
retreat, another and larger rock, as though emulating 
the morbid example of its fellow, sought refuge in 
the still depths of the tarn. The descent took place 
so much nearer to Valentine than the first, that he 
watched, not without apprehension, its deer-like 
bounds, as it set this and that huge stone, almost as 
large as itself, in motion, and well ni,h brought down 
the hillside ¥ ith it. 

As Valentine looked up in astonishel wonder, 
as soon as the subsidence of the dust would per- 








mit him, to the place whence this second portent had 
proceeded, he thought he caught sight of a human 
head. It was withdrawn from his view immediately, 
but the impression was so strong on his mind tbat he 
had seen it, that he cried out, “ Take care! there’s a 
man below!” Then, to his exceeding astonishment, 
a figure appeared on the edge of the cliff, gesticulating 
like some malignant spectre in German legend, and 
luding his pantomimic performances with a 
scream of exultant mirth. Valentine Blake's lips 

were what is called cupilon, and it was a bad sign 

with bim, and a worse for his enemy, when they 

grew straight and shut close together, as they did 

now. 

* Look out!” cried a hoarse voice, apparently half- 

suffocated with laughter; and then a vast rock, 

directly overhanging the spot where Valentine stood, 

began to move; not easily, however, for it was more 

deeply embedded than the other, and required a good 

deal of leverage to set itin motion. It was owing to 

this fortunate circumstance that he was able to place 

a considerable distance between himself and its line 

of descent before it began to move; but even as it 

was, he incurred great risk, for the formidable missile 

happened to strike in its headlong course upon one of 
the projecting points of rock, whereupon it instantly 

became a shell, pulverizing intoa hundred fragments, 

which scattered themselves far and wide. When the 

individual, a handsome but coarse young man, of 
about twenty years of age, who was thus amusing 
himeelf, next peered down, with twinkling, mis- 

chievous eyes, to see what had become of the unhap- 

py wayfarer, the path was vacant. For one instant, 

his sunburned cheeks took a leaden hue, smitten with 

the thought that his practical joke had been carried 

considerably too far; but the next, he leaped up into 
the air, and executed a flourish with the cudgel which 

he had been using as a lever. 

“Why, this fool of a fellow,” cried he, “is abso- 
lutely coming up the Screes!” 

It certainly looked a foolhardy task enough which 
Blake had undertaken; but hoe bad chosen the very 
track which the last boulder had taken, at the top of 
which there was no other rock to be set a-rolling, so 
that he had, at all events, only the difficulties of the 
hill itself to face. These were, indeed, no slight ones, 
for, a8 every step was placed on yielding ground, 
which not only gave way but carried him with it, the 
shingle loosened from above perpetually poured down 
upon him. When, in spite of these obstacles, how- 
ever, it became evident that, if his strength did not 
fail bim, the stranger’s determination would bring 
bim to the top, the individual in possession of the 
heights began to bestir himself. He loosened the 
smaller rocks which lay in his neighborhood, and 
aimed them with great particularity, although with- 
out effect, at the coming foe; and arming himself 
with formidable stones, he kept up an incessant fire, 
which the attacking force received or escaped accord- 
ing to cirenmstances, but in the face of which it never 
swerved nor hesitated. 

“ Who the deuce can it be?” murmured the young 
fellow, a little uneasily, notwithstanding his almost 
Herculean proportions, and the possession of his 
cudgel. “I don’t know a man in the country that 
could come up Blackness Screes. I say!” roared he, 
as the other drew ominously near, and he was able 
to scan that bearded face for the first time, with its 
eyes gleaming cold and vengeful, and its lips, that 
had never spoken save once, knit together with a 
purpose that boded him no good—“ I say, if you’li be 
civil, [ will not throw any more stones.” 

It was a little late fora garrison to propose condi- 
tions with the enemy so close to the gates; and so it 
occurred, perhaps, to the young man himself, for, 
upon receiving no reply to his proposition, be began 
to move away at asharp run, although by no means 
at full speed, and looking behind him with every 
other step, like one who thinks it prudent to retreat, 
but at the same time has no apprehension of being 
overtaken. Nor was the youth’s confidence in his 
legs misplaced; for be was one of tbe best runners in 
Cumberland. He watched the stranger arrive at the 
summit of the Screes, and sit down torest. He saw 
him take out his handkerchief, and stanch in Jeisure- 
ly fashion the blood that flowed from a place in his 
forehead, where one of the small, sharp stones had 
struck it. No idea of vengeance for the present 
seemed to be entertained. But the next time he 
turned round, which was after a longer interval, he 
beheld, to his surprise, the bearded man in hot pur- 
suit, and not only running at great speed, but ina 
manner which, to his practised eye, suggested 
endurance. 

“ That long gallop which can tire the hound’s deep 
hate and hunter’s fire,” is not the most graceful form 
of motion in any animal, and can be recognized at 
some distance; and the young rock-compeller was 
perfectly well aware that he had his work cut out for 
him. At the same time, be had the very great ad- 
vantage of knowing his ground, whereas his pursuer 
was certainly a stranger to the district (or he would 
have never tried the Screes), and most probably a 
foreigner. 

“You bave good legs,” qnoth the young fellow, 
viciously, setting his large white teeth together, like 
a wild beast at bay; ‘* but I will see how they like 
the peat-moss.” 

This was a vast stretch of boggy land, not danger- 
ous, indeed, but only traversable at speed along a 
certain zigzag track, in no way marked except from 
its being a shade less dark than the rest of the peaty 
ground. To set foot to the right or lett of this, was 
to sink many inches into the pitch-like ooze, which 
was to all appearance solid earth, and bore upon its 








treacherous surface the fairest and most delicate 


spring flowers of the Fell. Without slackening for 
an instant his now headlong speed, the young man 
traversed this narrow ahd tortuous path, and not un- 
til he found himself upon the firm ground on the 
other side of the bog did he turn his head to see what 
had become of his pursuer, Then, with something 
akin to terror, he perceived that not only was the 
latter following every turn and winding of the path 
with bloodhound-like accuracy, but that, notwith- 
standing his own exertions, he was actually gaining 
ground upon him. The whole breadth of Blackbar- 
row, which was narrow in that part, had now been 
well nigh crossed at this racing speed, and he was 
approaching the edge of it, beneath which lay, al- 
though by no means immediately, the vale and lake 
of Sandalthwaite. There were two ways by which to 
descend, right and left, both meeting five hundred 
feet or so lower down, in the same blind valley where 
Claude Murphy had wooed and won the fair Selina, 
the former of which was the longer, but the less pre- 
cipitous; and this, with the recollection of his pur- 
suer’s agility upon the Screes fresh in his mind, the 
young man, without a moment’s hesitation, chose. 
Tall and muscular, his own weight aided the rapiu'ty 
of his descent, so that, in a space of time that coud 
only be reckoned by ds, he reached what wa 
comparatively level ground. Yet lo! at the junction 
of the other path, there was the bearded man await- 
ing him, with sparkling eyes and heaving chest, in- 
deed, but far less out of breath, as it seemed to him, 
than out of temper. Wide-eyed and panting, the 
young Hercules found himeelf in an instant disarmed 
of his cudgel, taken by the throat, and shaken like a 
fractious child. ‘I shall wait till you have got your 
breath, sir,” said his captor, sternly, “‘and then I 
shall give you athrashing.” And with that he folded 
his arms, and quietly regarded the youth, very much 
as his friend Claude might have looked at one of his 
own works of art, to which he was about to put a few 
finishing touches. But while he did so, a curious 
change came over Valentine Blake’s features; his” 
brows, still knit, grew thoughtful rather than men- 
acing; bis eyes, which had contracted, and acquired 
that steel-like hue which they wore only in moments 
of passion, opened to their fullest stretch, till aston- 
ishment at last entirely usurped the place of anger. 

“What is your name-you young scoun‘rel?” he 
asked; but the latter part of the sentence seemed to 
arise rather from a sense of duty than from the em- 
bers of irritation. ‘“ Tell me who you are, and you 
may save your skin.” 

“ What's that to you?” answered the young fellow, 
gruffilv. 

“The voice as like as the face,”” murmured Valen- 
tine to himself; ‘‘and the disposition, as it would 
seem, inherited, too— What! you would, would 
you?” 

“Ay, I would,” replied the other, grimly, who had 
suddenly taken advantage of his own recovered 
breath, and of his antagonist’s pre-occupation, to 
throw himself upon Valentine from behind, pinion- 
ing his arms close to his side. “ I’ll give you a Cum- 
berland ‘ felling,’ and when you're down, I’ll squeeze 
your throat a bit.” 

There was every probability of this threat being 
carried into effect, for, although the better-strung 
muscles of the elder man might have availed him in 
a protracted struggle, he knew that advantage to be 
useless to him in his present plight; and once down, 
from what he had experienced of the malignity of his 
foe, he did not doubt but that some serious injury 
would be inflicted on him. Had it been level ground, 
the powerful youth wonld easily have dragged him 
backwards, but the sloping turf enabled him to offer 
a stout resistance; this compelled his antagonist to 
put forth all his strength, and no sooner dil he feel 
him do so, than Valentine instantly changed his tac- 
tics, and threw himself backwards with all his force. 
This stratagem succeeded even beyond his hopes. 
His enemy's feet slipped from under him, and he 
came to the ground with a terrible thud, with Valen- 
tine upon him. The weight of the former, aided to 
the violence of the shock, beat the breath out of the 
young rascal’s lungs, so that the other scarcely need- 
ed the wrench with which he twisted himself out of 
his arms to regain his freedom. ‘* Treacherous 
scoundrel!” cried he, leaping to his feet. * Get up! 
get up, I say! or it will be the worse for you.” 

Slowly and sulkily the young giant gathered him- 
self together, and did as he was bid. 

«“ Look me in the face, and listen,” said Valentine, 
sternly. 

It was not a pleasant face for a scoundrel to look at, 
knowing that it was that of his master, and the voice 
was one which might have compelled the attention 
of a ticket-of-leave man; a face fall of judgment, 
without mercy—a voice like the tones of doom.+ “Do 
you see this mark upon my forehead? a wound in- 
flicted upon an uncficnding stranger, whom it was 
your duty to assist and guide. To amuse your idle 
time, you chose to put his life in peril, you yourself 
being, as you thought, in a place of safety. You are 
a cruel and cowardly man. I put to you a civil ques- 
tion—which I shall presently put to you again, for I 
mean to be answered—and your reply was a treach- 
erous and unprovoked assault. Take this, therefore, 
to teach you better manners.” 

In an-instant, like a bolt from the cloud, the 
clenched hand of Valentine Blake struck the young 
man with frightful force, as be stood sulkily submis- 
sive before him, and knocked him backwards. There 
he lay, on the green sward, without sense or motion, 
till Valentine, stepping down to the beckside, dipped 
his handkerchief in the cool stream, and applied it to 
the temples of the fallen man. ‘ Will you tell me 








other slowly opened hi: ves. “If not, get up, ard 
then I will knock you dc. again. The pole-axe ix 
the only instrument with v. utes like you.” 

‘What do you want my name for?” growled the 
other, querulously, but obviously cowed. 

** Reasons are thrown away upon brutes. I want 
it; that is enough. Once more, then, what is your 
name, and where do you live?” 

“My name is Bentinck Woodford, and I live at 
Dewbank Hall,” returned the other, reluctantly. 
“If you had told me that earlier, you would have 
spared yourself two black eyes,” observed the victor, 
calmly. ‘‘My name is Valentine Blake, and your 
father has sent for me to be your tutor.” 





Biographical Portfolio, 


[Compiled expressly for The Flag of our Union.) 





BY JEREMIAH OOLBURN. 


COLONEL JOHN DURKEE, 

A SOLDIER in the French war of 1755—56, and in 
the war of the Revolution, was born in Windham, 
Connecticut, in 1728. In early life, he removed to 
Norwich, andin the wars against the French and 
Indians, on the borders of Canada, he served in sev- 
erai distinct expeditions, and afterwards held the 
rank of major in the State militia. At a general 
meeting of the delegates of the Sons of Liberty, from 
a great majority of the towns in the Colony of Con- 
necticut, holden at Hartford, March 25, 1765, Major 
Durkee took an active part in opposing the obnox- 
ious Stamp Act, which was proposed under the min- 
istry of Lord Grenville, to replenish the coffers of 
George the Third, and was passed in Parliament, 
February 7, 1765. Colonel Israel Putnam, Major 
John Durkee, Captain Hugh Ledlie, Messrs. 'Thad- 
deus Burr, Jonathan Sturges, Samuel Bradley, Jr., 
John Brooks and Le Grand Cannon were appointed a 
committee to correspond with the “‘ Sons of Liberty,” 
in the other colonies —‘‘ to maintain the common lib- 
erty, which we and they, by the providence of God 
and the Constitution of Great Britain, have a right 
to enjoy.” 

Through the exertions of the friends of America, 
urged on by Doctor Franklin, who had secured the 
influence of Mr. Pitt, Colonel Barre, and others in 
the House of Commons, and Lord Camden, in the 
House of Peers, the obuoxious and unjust act was 
repealed and assented to by the king, on the 19th of 
March, 1766. After the repeal of the Stamp Act, 
Major Durkee became interested in the purchase of 
lands made by the Susquehannah Company, in Penn- 
sylvania, and was one of forty pioneers sent out by 
the company in 1769, to take possession of the Wyo- 
ming Valley. Various claimants for these lands soon 
appeared in considerable force, and an obstinate con- 
test for the possession of the territory ensued. Major 
Durkee was at one time taken prisoner, and carried 
to Philadelphia, |1u: when released, returned to the 
scene of conflict. 

After a long and stormy experience, the Connecti- 
cut settlers so far prevailed as to keep possession of 
their lands. Wilkesbarre--a name compounded from 
those of the celebrated John Wilkes and Colonel 
Barre, who had,warmly espoused the cause of the 
American Colonies in the repeal of the Stamp Act - 
was one of the towns founded by the Connecticut 
emigrants. 

Major Durkee afterwards returned to Norwich, and 
as the troubles with Great Britain increased, he re- 
linquished his intention of removing to the Western 
settlement. Upon the commencement of hostilities, 
he was promoted to the command of a regiment, and 
took part in the battles of Long Island, on the 27th 
of August; of Harlem Heights, on the 16th of Sep- 
tember; of White Plains, on the 28th of October; at 
Trenton, on the 25th of December, 1776, and at Mon- 
mouth, on the 28th of June, 1778. In the summer of 
1779, he was with the army under General John Sul- 
livan, in the expedition against the six nations of In- 
dians, in the State of New York. In 1780, on account 
of his failing health, he was obliged to resign his com- 
mand, and return to his home, where he died on the 
29th of May, 1782, in the fifcty-fourth year of his age. 





THE GRAVE OF JOSEPHINE. 

Rueil, where the unfortunate and divorced queen 
found her grave, was once the home of Richelieu. 
The old cardinai had his country seat there, and used 
to come thither to refresh himself, after his toils for 
France—and himself. The only other thing for which 
the little town is celebrated, is its church, which has 
a tower built in the twelfth century; the rest of the 
edifice is of the time of Francis I. In this church, in 
one of the chapels in the nave, lies buried the Em- 
press Josephine. The tomb is an imposing one, and 
it is because it is there that the old church has been 
kept in aconstant state of repair by the present em- 
peror. In 1824, ten years after their mother’s death, 
Queen Hortense and the Prince Eugene purchased 
the chapel in the church, and erected the tomb there. 
The remains were conveyed there not long after. 
The monument is in white veined marble, and under 
an arch the empress is in prayer. Strange enough, 
however, she is in court costume. The face, accord- 
ing to those who knew the empress, is a faithful 
likeness. The monument bears this single inscrip- 
tion: “To Josephine.” Tbe monument to Eugene 


the same church, but one descends in a vault to 





your name, you scoundrel?” said he, gravely, as the 
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“* Little drops of water, 
Little grains of sand, 
Make the mighty ocean, 
And the pleasant land.’ 


“P.S.—The gentle hint given was received in the 
proper spirit by ‘John Todd.’ The next issue of that 
paper, contained the following: 

A friend from Ivy called in yesterday, and ‘said his 
name was John Todd, and paid up his subscription ior 
three years.’ 

* * * > * * * 
This is the time for cultivating window plants, and 
happy is she who has a bow-window, or a sunny as- 
pect in which to produce the beautiful creations that 
give such grace and cheertulness to the parlor in the 
winter months. Care should be taken, however, that 
the plants should not have too much artificial heat. 
They should have all the sun and air, and as little of 
the artificial heat of the room as possible. These re- 
marks apply especially to Mignonette, which is very 
impatient of in-door confinement. Succulents, such 
as Cacti, are excellent window plants in this respect, 
as the dry air does not affect them. To keep the air 
about the plants moist, is one of the secrets of win- 
dow culture. S me who have very fine windows 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 
A newreligious movement is on foot in England 


for “ promoting the religi imp t of human 


life in filial piety and brotherly charity, with or with- 
out more particular agreement in matters.of doc- 
trinal theology,” and at a recent meeting, in London, 
&@ committee reported a document with the following 
preamble: 


“* Whereas, for ages past. Christians have been taught 
that corrupt copecr ons of Divine things are necessary 
to acceptance with God. and to religious relations with 
each other; and, in vain pursuit of orthodoxy, have 
parted into rival churches. and lost the bond of common 
work and love; and whereas, with the progressive 
changes of thought and feeling, uniformity in doctrinal 
Opinion becomes ever more i while moral and 
al begga affinities grow and deepen: and whereas the 

ivine will is summed up by Janie Christ himself in love 
to God and love to man; and the terms of pious union 
among men should be as broad as those of communion 
with God -this society. desiring a spiritual fellowship co- 
extensive with these terms, invites to common action all 
who deem men responsible, not for the attainment of di- 
vine truth, but only for tre serious search of it; and who 
rely, for the religious improvement of human life, on 
filial piety and brotherly charity, with or without more 
ap oy axreement in matters of doctrinal theology. 

ts obj ct is, by relieving the Christian life from reliance 
on theological articles or external rites, to save it from 
conflict with the knowledge an4 conscience of mankind, 

and bring it back to eg ,essential conditions of harmony 
between God and ma 

It was proposed that the society should be called “* The 
Free Christian Union,"’ and to establish a central church 
in London. Exception was taken to the use of the word 
“* Christian,’* as being calculated to exclude many of the 
great thinkers and public instructors of the age, anda 
long, learned and interesting discussion ensued, in the 
course of which Rev. James Martineau urged that the 
word was not @ dugmatic but an historic term, and cculd 
never be got rid of by vn Ag man, no matter what his theo- 
logical convictions might be. After an ineffectual at- 
tempt to_introduce into the pream: le, after the word 
“charity?” the words “according to the teachings and 
example of Jesus Crist of the most perfect, manifestation 
of human excellence and divine goodness,"* the original 
motion was agreed to and the scheme adopted. 


* * * * * * * 

We have observed for some time past, that certain 
papers in New York State and elsewhere were put- 
lish ing lists of the bachelors living in their vicinity, 
and also those at some considerable distance. That 
the names were bona jide there seemed to be no 
doubt, but the propriety of publishing was ques- 
tionable. It is no offence against the law, at least, 
nor of decency, if a man chocses to remain single, 
however it may be against nature and society, and 
hence it seemed to us rather “rough” that their 
names should be paraded, and ridicule be directed 
towards them, when undoubtedly they were good 
citizens and maintained the most respectable rela- 
tions in the communities wherein they move. There 
is no fun in it, to the victim or the reader, and such 
expedients to raise patronage should not be resorted 
to. In 'Troy,New York, a paper undertook to improve 
upon this style of literature, by publishing a list of 
the “Old Maids of Troy.” The consequence was 
that the publisher of the enterprising sheet got him- 
self soundly horsewhipped by the brother of a young 
lady whose name appeared in the list, and now finds 
himself in jail for libel. 

: * * * * * * + 











and is really a good man. How does he reconcile it to 
himself not to pay his subscription? Of course, the 
Chronicle is worth the money, or he could have stopped 
it. We like Todd, but we are worried about his charac- 
ter. We heard him speak slightingly of a neighbor the 
other aay because he was * bad pay 
self, 0 Todd! Tocd is a small matter by himself ina 


inks we to our- 


well stocked with tine plants, make glazed cases with 
folding doors to them, by which when the room is 
highly heated and very dry, they can be enclosed in 
an atmosphere of their own. In such cases, ferns 
and mosses can be grown to perfection, and pendant 
plants in banging vases give a Brazilian forest 
appearance to our happy winter homes. 
* * * * * * * 

The Senate began their session very sensibly by 
abolishing the title of ‘‘ Honorable” as a pretix offi- 
cially applied to members of that body. We don’t 
wonder that they see the gross impropriety of it at 
times, it is often such a terrible misnomer, personal- 
ly, and as praise, undeserved, is the keenest kind of 
censure, 80 the title undeserved b i ini 
in view of the unworthiness of those who bear it. 
People have no right to distinguishing titles in 
a government like ours. The plain republican “ Mr.” 
is honorable enough. It was a penalty in vld times 
to deprive a man of this when convicted of wrong, 
and the same dignity should attach to it. But every 
one here is an “ Esq.,” and would feel offended if 
the appendage were omitted. In England the “ Mr.” 
is stillin vogue, and it looks well on paper to see 
such names as Mr. John Bright, and Mr. J. Stuart 
Mill, and Mr. Herbert Spencer printed in connection 
with some good thing. It is more than ‘“‘ Honorable” 
connected with such names—more than noble titles 
connected with ignoble characters. In the West 
Indies all are said to have a right to the title 
“Esquire” who wear shces and stockings. That 
limits it somewhat, there, but_bere it is universal. 
Some of our editors use the * Mr.” as a prefix, and 
in view of the commonness of the other it becomes 
almost regal. 

* * * * * * * 

The western section of the Pacific Railroad has 
been ratber retarded the past year by want of labor- 
ers, but the promise now is that it will go on speedi- 
ly. The road is now completed about one hundred 
miles eastward from Sacr to. The eastern sec- 
tion, however, bas been pushed forward with unpre- 
cedented vigor. The road has been fivished toa 
point five hundred and fifteen miles westward of 
Omaha, and twenty-two miles more will be added 
before the close of the year. The cost of building the 
eastern section, thus tar, is $21.757,188.79, of which 
sum the government furnished $7,250,000. There is 
no reason to doubt that it will be in complete run- 
ning order from the Mississippi to the Pacific, in 1870. 











New York, December 9th, 1867. 
Editor of “ The Flag of our Union. 
DEak Sir:- I should like to ask if you ever bind your 
papers ‘lhe Flag of our Union, in book shape, thus mak- 
hg a uniform volume for each year? lf you do, I know 
of several who would like to purcenes ic in that shape— 
besides myself. I think a notice in your paper in regard 
to this, naming the sum required, ete., fur such a volume, 
would answer a number of inquiring ones, not alone 
here, but through the region of its circulation. 
Respectfully yours, L. R.P. 


In answer to the above, we would announce that 
wecan supply a few copies of ‘his year’s numbers 
(1867), but none «of previous years. We will furnish 
the tull year’s numbers, elegantly bound in one- 
half Turkey morocco, ready to send by express, 
for $8.00. As we have but some twenty-jive sets, the 
* tirst come first served.” Keady about January Ist. 





PROSPECTIVE WEALTH.— Four hundred heirs of 
an imagined estate in Holland lately held a meeting 
in Pennsylvania. The committee appointed to in- 
vestigate the matter made two reports, one denying 
and the other affirming the existence of the estate. 
The latter report was adopted, of course, and some 
lawyer will have a fine jobin hunting up the facts 
which will, it is safe to say, encourage him to further 
researches, 





ADULTERATION.— Lard is largely adulterated in 
this country, with water, terra alba, parafiine, and 
other substances. A practical chemist states that he 
has examined specimens in the hands of dealers, 
adulterated to the extent of thirty per cent. Some 
western specimens held from ten to twenty per cent 
of water. 





FILIAL.—In the settlement of an estate in Indiana, 
the son of the deceased, who had during his father’s 


Fashion and Gossip. 


New YorkK BELLES, AND THE WAY THEY DRESS. 
—We learn from the New York Home Journal, that 
Miss Correll, of Thirty-first street, wears a stylish 
suit of gray silk poplin, made with two skirts, both 
upper and lower skirts being cut in small points 
around the bottom, and bound with crimson silk cord; 
tight-fitting basquine, made with a deep collar, and 
trimmed with revers of crimson silk. To match this 
suit, she wears a jaunty little gray velvet bonnet, 
ornamented with a crimson aigrette ——Miss Morris, 
of East Twenty-second street, bas appeared on the 
Avenue in a very beautiful suit of blue velveteen, 
made a la redingote, and worn over a rich black silk 
petticoat, trimmed with a bias flouncé and blue silk 
fringe, with a heading of gimp; bonnet of blue vel- 
vet, the same shade as the dress, and handsomely 
trimmed with white velvet flowers; muff of blue 
velveteen, lined with white far.——Miss Mitchell, of 
Fifth Avenue, we have seen becomingly dressed in a 
dark-blue poplin suit, bound with blue satin. The 
loose-fitting sacque is made with large sleeves, and 
the suit is ornamented with a deep sash of biue satin 
ribbon; bonnet of blue velvet, trimmed with pink 
moss-rose bnds.——Miss Bramhall, of West Twenty- 
first street, wears a gray poplin suit, cut in points 
around the bottom, over an under-skirt of purple 
silk; pretty bonnet, trimmed with gilt ornaments. 
—Miss Remsen, of Fifth Avenue, appears in a dress 
of heavy black silk, and a handsome blue plush 
sacque.——Miss Farley, of Twenty-ninth street, wears 
a hardsome black silk suit, trimmed with bias folds 
of blue satin, with bonnet to match; and Miss Eagle 
a suit of fine black silk, trimmed with black satin and 
handsome jet fringe. With this rich suit, Miss Eagle 
wears a loose-fitting velvet basquine, trimmed with 
lace and jet fringe; blue velvet bonnet, with white 
aigrette——Miss Fessenden, of Fifth Avenue, wears 
a suit of black corded silk over a light-green silk 
skirt; tight-fitting paletot, trimmed with a narrow 
green band, and a wide green sash at the waist; bon- 
net of black velvet, trimmed with green feathers and 
flowers. 





Wom N AND GLAss Housrs —An English writer 
thus slanders the fair sex. No one believes that wo- 
men are so cruel: “ Glass houses are not regarded as 
very formidable defences by women, especially those 
reared by their own sex. The other day, we were al- 
wiring a lady’s dress in the presence of another lady, 
and we marvelled much at its beautiful color. ‘ You 
silly goose,’ said our fair friend, ‘can’t you see that 
the silk has been dyed and turned? It would serve 
men almost right, if women ceased the attempt to 
dress well.’ We were silenced, but could not help 
thinking that possibly some men would have no ob- 
jection to be ‘served quite right.” Nothing can well 
exceed a woman’s dexterity in smashing her neigh- 
bor’s glass house, and the whole proceeding is a mar- 
velious exhibition of ingenuity. Provided with the 
smallest pebble, but of the highest polish, she wil! 
approach ber poor sister, and, after much fond palaver 
and kissing of cheeks, she will retire to a short dis- 
tance. Then, watching her opportunity, crash she 
sends the little missile with the force and whiz of a 
bullet. Awhile she watches the agony of ber prcs- 
trate enemy, and then approaches, with the sweetest 
of smiles, to offer ber pity and tears. Great God! is 
it possible that such loveliness and tenc erriess can at 
times be allied toa cruelty in the refinement of which 
no wild animal can surpass the mortal angel?” 

THE INDIAN NECKLACE.—In Paris, the great ma- 
nia is the Indian necklace of thirty rows, and the 
new style of jewelry, which is not so rich as becom- 
ing. The Metternich green is as much in vogue as 
the Bismarck brown; but nasturtium, or capucine, is 
the great gun. The odalisque band and sash are 
made of plaited material round the waist, and the 
sash ends are ornamented with fringe. They are 
worn on the left side, in front. The duchesse it is, 
which, passed through rings, hang down behind. 


HoME AND FoREIGN Gossiv.—The latest thing 
in church sociables in Indiana, is a masquerade —— 
There is a lively young woman in Scranton, Pa., who 
wants to run a foot-race for $20 a side.——Spotted 
Tail’s elder daughter died of a broken heart, because 
she could not find a white husband ——A young lady 
eloped fcom Lawrenceburg, Ind., with her true love, 
on the very night of her wedding with another fel-. 
low, the true love of her parents.——Complaint is 
made at the West that thieves prow] about the streets 
at night, waylay ladies, and cut «ff their hair, to 
grace the heads of Eastern belles.——Two women in 
Kansas fought aduel the other day, and one was 
shot dead. Man, false man, was the cause.——One q 
of the new lobby members in Washington is said to 
be the loveliest woman on earth, and dresses like an 
empress. Woe to the Treasury.——A young woman 
in Pennsylvania was 80 impressed with the fact that 
she was born to be banged, because she had never 
been drowned, that she hung herself the other day. 
—A man in New Haven has sued a widow for 
$20,000 damages fur breach of promise.——Brigham 
Young’s gray-haired first wife is terribly jealous of 
the last bright-eyed addition to his harem.——Lady 
Amberly is called a strong-minded woman by an im- 
pertinent paragrapbist ——The prize ring—the wed- 
ding ring.——A youth in San Francisco, desiring to 
make a present to a pretty jeweller’s daughter, stole 





illness managed the farm and appropriated the 
profits without paying rent, put in aclaim of $200 





subscription point of view, but then there are so many 


for shaving and nursing his parent during that ti-ue. 


| a ring from her father for that purpose.——General 


Dix’s young st daugtiter is engaged to a Mr. Walch, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ATLANTIC ALMANAC. ¥adited by Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes and Donald G. Mitchell. Boston: Tick- 
nor & Fields. 


This is a new and very beautiful issue from the 
corner of Hamilton Place. It excels everything of 
the kind previously published in this country, in 
point of literary excellence and of illustration. It 
contains sixty-four royal octavo double-column pages, 
over fifty of which are filled with original matter. 
Besides a great variety of wood engravings, illustrat- 
ing the text, there are twelve elegant cuts, emblem- 
izing the several months; these by the best artists in 
the country, and four colored engravings from Bel- 
lows’s pict: of theS , that are superb. The 
contributions are many and various, and the editing 
has been very thoroughly attended to. Tue colored 
cover, with a design representing the four seasons, is 
an admirable work of art. 

THE WATERDALE NEIGHBORS. A Novel. By the 
Author of “ Paul Massie.” 


CARLYON's YEAR. A Novel. By the Author of 
* Lost Sir Massingberd,” etc. New York: Harper 
& Brothers. 


The above are of the usual cheap paper- covered edi- 
tion of the ‘‘ Library of Select Novels.” They are 
capital stories, both, and will soon find their way into 
popular favor. For sale by A. Williams & Co. 


THE OLD FRANKLIN ALMANAC. For gale by A. 

Williams & Co. 

ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC, for the State; in which 
Methods and Rules are based upon Principles ere 
tablished by Induction. Bv John H, French, 
LL.D. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


This little work for beginners in written arithme- 
tic is based upon the motto, “If principles are under- 
stood, rules are useless,” and ful'y instils principles 
into the mind of the child, and thus secures a thor- 
ough understandivg of the science of numbers, as far 
as it goes, and as much further as the principles in- 
volved affect future rules. It is practical, relating to 
the actual business and experience of life, giving little 
to abstract matters, and making it valnable for a 
child leaving school young. For sale by A. Williams 
& Co. 

Dorry DIMPLE AT HER GRANDMOTHER'S. Bv 


phie May Autbor of * Little Prudy Siories.” Tine. 

tratet. Buston: Lee & Shepard. 

The children will be delighted to receive another 
story about Dotty Dimple, from the pen «f Sophie 
May. The previous series has been so wiley read, 
that the mere t of the p t 
commencing a new series, will at once commend it to 
purchasers of juveniles. The tone of these books is 
so healthy, and there is such a delightful naturalness 
in the style, that they take a very high position in 
this department of literature. There is much com- 
petition for public favor among writers for the young, 
but Sophie May was earlier in the field, and has not 
been surpassed by any. 

BILLY GriMeEs’s FAVORITE: or, Johnny Green- 
leaf’s Talent. By May Manvering. Boston: Lee 
& Shepard. 

This is the second of the ‘‘ Helping-Hand Series” 
of juvenile books. It is designed tor readers beyond 
the childish period, when the mind begins to feel an 
interest in adventure and the incident that marks the 
course of life, and the present book is full of matters 
that meet this young desire. The story is finely 
written, and there is a view to the best moral effects 
in its teachings. The nature of temptation and the 
value of character are forcibly portrayed, and all the 
lessons of the book are for good. 

LECTURES ON THE EVIDENCES OF CHRISTIANITY IN 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Delivered in the 
Mercer Sireet Church, New York, January 21st to 
February 21, 1867. On the “El Foundatien” of 
the Union Theological Seminary. By Albert Barner, 
Author of “Notes on the New Testament.” “ Notes 


on the Psalms,” etc., etc. New York: Harper & 

Brothers. 

The reputation of Doctor Barnes, as a bibliciat, 
will give i diat i to this volume of 
lectures, in which the naied mind of the author has 
revealed itself in establishing the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, and divesting them of the doubts that science 
and rationalism have incidentally thrown around 
them. This is the first course of lectures on the Ely 

dation of ten th d dollars to establish a lec- 
tureship in the Union Seminary, New York. For 
sale by A. Williams & Co. 

BALLOvu's MONTHLY.—Popular, excellent and ex- 
ceedingly o-* is Ballou’s Monthly Magazine, and 
especially rich in story, poem and picture is the De- 
cember number, just received. ith the January 
number, the Magazine is to be enlarged, a new de- 
partment called *‘ Our Young People’s Story -Teller,” 
for which Amethyst Wayne has written a serial 
bg entitled ** Old Hugh’s Look: ff,” is to be adde', 

a ‘Charming Story for Girls,” by some one we'l up 
to snch things is promised. and all at the old price of 
$1 50 a year; single copies 15 cents.— Berkshire Eagle. 




















A FELINE FISHER --A Berksbire paper says thata 
friend who bas been 8 journing in one of the mountain 
towns, relates a story of a family cat, which is in the 
habit of catching fish from a smull stream running 
near the house. When Miss Tabby feels an inclina- 
tion for fish diet, she repairs to the rivulet, and with 
her paws very skillfully takes therefrom a ‘‘ speckled 
beauty.” 





Our PorRTFOLIO.—Ourself-binding Portfolio,which 
will hold nicely a year’s numbers of the FLaG, wil 
be found a great convenience by any one who makes 
use of it. By simply cutting the leaves after each 
paper is put in, one has a handy book, which he can 
open at any desired page. We furnish them at this 
office for $1.25, orsend them by mail, post-paid, fir 





formerly ot Brooklyn. , 


_ 


$1 50. 














[ " i We have rarely seen a more elcquent appeal to the 
' : a x purse and memory of a delinquent subscriber than 
‘ ; ri = the following from a Virginia paper. We are proud 
j ; . to say that we have few John Todds among our sub- 
{ af 4 oF 4 scribers, yet there may be some who will take an in- 
. } 7 z trospective view on reading: 

S 3 “JoHN ToppD.—It strikes us as very singular that John 
1 t 4g Todd doesn't pay his subscription. He hasn't paid one 

- y aS cent since 1865. fodd stands well in his neighborhood, 
, x sets up to be a standard of honesty. belongs to the church, 
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BY EMMA MORTIMER } 

The birch leaves glisten and de: 
The silk grass bows before th 
But a sorrow hides from my ey: 


Shuts out the Joy of the whi:: 


The flight ofa dove from my w 
Swept out by the rush of win 

Bright, trusting eyes, and cooin 
You will never, never be min: 


Nestling, nestling, my heart is 
@ The old dark grief comes ba: . 


You'd stilled it to rest with yo. 
Of simple faith. O weary pa 


Frail feet, tracking the wide h 
Fleet wings, seeking my low: 

Tender breast, of truth's own ' 
Your memory groweth into :: 


Life in my own, I treasured yx 
Loved, and dared love well | 

A callow dove, so meek and lo 

° Would not hurt the breast '! 


Darling comfort, the summer 





Tn the sun you smoothed you, 


Fairy-hued, on the window si 
You cooed us both to happy 


The birch leaves glistened an. 
The silk grass bowed before ° 

A seeking word—your fine, sv 
And the ghost's sob died on 


Rare peace gone; the drench... 
Bereft, I make my hidden :. 

Feel my sore heart, hurt fres 
Surprised when trusting—s 


Wild, and thrilled with pain - 
Whither flew wide my dov« 

Does it crouch in the drippin. 
Does it eye the white birch 


The smooth leaves glisten a). 
The silk grass bows before 

O, pain, pain, pain, you are : 
The dove may live in wild: 


Live, nor miss the hand that . 
(Wings were made for Nai 

Mates will seek, a nest may 
Cooing notes and plumage 


Wisdom laughs to deem a b! 
Sad, in nooks of gold and 

Forests call all lonely thing» 
To their shelter and their»: 


Birch leaves, dancing brigh 
Silk grass, shaken soft in 
Boothe the grief that's bat: 
Give me natre’s loyaltic 
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BY Mits. KR. B. 
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THE LOST DOVE. 


BY EMMA MORTIMER BABSON. 
ees 


The birch leaves glisten and dance in the sun, 
The silk grass bows before the breeze, 

But a sorrow hides from my eyes the sun, 
Shuts out the joy of the whispering trees. 


The flight of a dove from my window sill, 
Swept out by the rush of wind and rain; 

Bright, trusting eyes, and cooing voice, 
You will never, never be mine again. 


Nestling, nestling, my heart is sore, 

«@ The old dark grief comes back again: 

You'd stilled it to rest with your winsome lore 
Of simple faith. O weary pain! 


Frail feet, tracking the wide hall through, 
Fleet wings, seeking my lowest call, 
Tender breast, of truth's own blue, 
Your memory groweth into gall. 


Life in my own, I treasured you, true, 
Loved, and dared love well but you, 
A callow dove, so meek and low, 
Would not hurt the breast ‘twas gathered to. 


Darling comfort, the summer through, 

In the sun you smoothed your swelling breast, 
Fairy-hued, on the window sill, 

You cooed us both to happy rest. 


The birch leaves glistened and danced in the sun, 
The silk grass bowed before the breeze, 

A seeking word—your fine, sweet call— 
And the ghost’s sob died on the passing breeze. 


Rare peace gone; the drenched fields shine, 
Bereft, I make my hidden moan, 

Feel my sore heart, hurt fresh again, 
Surprised when trusting—stricken, lone. 


Wild, and thrilled with pain and fear, 
Whither flew wide my dove, last night ? 

Does it crouch in the dripping thicket near! 
Does it eye the white birch stems in fright ? 


The smooth leaves glisten and dance in the sun, 
T he silk grass bows before the breeze,— 

O, pain, pain, pain, you are all my own, 
The dove may live in wildwood trees. 


Live, nor miss the hand that fed, 
(Wings were made for Nature's care,) 

Mates will seek, a nest may claim 
Cooing notes and plumage fair. 


Wisdom laughs to deem a bird 
Sad, in nooks of gold and green, 
Forests call all lonely things 
To their shelter and their sheen. 


Birch leaves, dancing bright in the sun, 
Silk grass, shaken soft in the breeze, 
Soothe the grief that’s but my own, 
Give me nature's loyalties. 
SOOOOOS 
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THE DOUBLE SECRET. 


BY Mks. R. B. EDSON, 





CHAPTER VII. 


HE next morning bier the con- 
cert recorded in the'last chapter, 
Mrs. Borden was too ill to rise, 
and though Mr. Sutherland 
called during the forenoon, he 
did not succeed in seeing either 
Mrs. Borden or Edith—Bridget, 
who had conceived a strong dis- 
like to him, sending him away 
quite unceremoniously, with 
the remark that— 


book, aimlessly. 


She did not reply, but sat turning the leaves of a 
He sat watching her, with keen, 
glittering eyes, that did not lose one single expression 
in her face, or one flutter of the white hands. Pres- 
ently he said: 

“ Were you pleased with the concert? And your 
mother—did sbe like it?” 

**T have not heard her speak of it since. She has 
been ill, you know. I enjoyed it very much.” 

“Did you notice the singers particularly—their 
personal appearance, I mean?” 

**T don’t know as I did.” 

‘* There was nothing familiar about any of them?” 
‘No; I do not think that there was. Why do you 
ask?” 

“O, I supp it was a mere fancy. 
There is no accounting for resemblances.” 

“ Did one of them resemble some friend of yours?” 

** Well, yes; one that I hope will be more than a 
friend.” 

“Who?” looking up, with atartled eyes. 

“ You.” 

“I? O, you are quite mistaken. Isn’t he, moth- 
er?” as that lady opened the door and looked in, un- 
aware of Sutherland’s presence. 

It was too late to retreat, and so she came in. 

‘*‘ My dear Mrs. Borden,” he exclaimed, “‘ I am de- 
lighted to see you out once more. 1t made you sick 
attending the concert, I understand. As 1 brought 
the invitation, I have been reproaching myself ever 
since. Are you subject to such attacks?” 

“T—I don’t—yes, Iam!” she said, mastering her- 
self, and taking a seat by the window. 

It was early April, and a few pale crocuses were 
pushing their delicate petals out of the cold, damp 
earth; but no bud or blossom of hope brightened the 
darkness of that terrible fate, whose night of chill 
and gloom lay so heavy on her life. 

“* By the way,” he said, resuming the conversation, 
“T was just telling Miss Linn that I fancied 1 saw 
quite a marked resemblance between herself and one 
of the singers. Did you notice anything of the 
kind?” 

She put her hand to her heart with a little quick 
movement, a spasm of pain contracting her face. 

“JT told him he was mistaken, mother,’ Edith 
interrupted. 

“I did not mind,” she replied, lifting a questioning 
glance to his face. 

“Ah well, I suppose I must account for it by the 
fact that Miss Linn’s image is so impressed upon my 
brain that it reflects itself upon everything I look at. 
That must be the solution.” 

Edith colored painfully, and looked distressed. 
Mrs. Borden toyed nervously with the tassels of her 
morning-dress, and looked out of the window. To 
their great relief, he arose to go. Pausing at the 
door, he said, meaningly: 

«1 shall rely on your influence, Mrs. Borden, in my 
behalf. I think you can persuade Miss Linn to re- 
voke her decision. I may come in to-night—I am 
naturally anxious, where there is so much at stake.” 
And, with a bow and a mocking smile, he bade them 
good-morning. 

After he had gone, a little silence fell between 
them. It was broken presently by Edith’s saying: 

** Mother, why does Mr. Sutherland persist in per- 
secuting me, when I have told him over and over that 
it can never be? O,I wish I had never seen him!” 
breaking into passionate weeping. 

‘* Edith,’2 and Mrs. Borden tried to speak steadily 
and calmly, “don’t you think you can like Mr. 
Sutherland, if you really set yourself to the task? 
He is so persistent, and is so anxious that you should. 
He is wealthy, and you would have a luxurious 
home—” 

“OQ mother! What do you mean? Yow are not 
going to turn against me?” a swift terror coming into 
her eyes. 

“ My dear child! Iam only doing what is best for 
you, and—and for usall. You have no right here, 
you know. Although I do not doubt Mr. Borden’s 
love for you, still you are not his child, and will have 
no claim on his property. I know Mr. Sutherland is 
much older than you, but that is not a rare occur- 
rence, and by warrying him, you will be at once pro- 
vided with all the luxuries to which you have been 
accustomed.” 


thi 





sacrifice. 
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native, and that was to tell Edith all, and trust to her ; better than 2!1 the world besides, Wayne?” her voice 


love and pride to shield her, by consenting to the 
What right had she, her conscience whis- 
pered, to accept such a sacrifice for her sin? She had 
repented and confessed before God, but she dare not 


confess before her husband. We are all so much more | Edith, do not ask me to do it again. You do not 


afraid of sinning in the sight of men than in the | 
sight ot God! But then she loved himso! And yet 

that love had been the cause of all her sin—at once 

her blessing and her ing 

Edith, looking from her window, saw Mr. Suther- 

land as he came up, and, sitting there an hour later, 

she saw him leave. By-and-by, her mother came to 

her door. Her voice sounded strange and unnatural, 

but she came in with an even step, and sat down. 

Her face was very pale, but her eyes glowed like 

dusky fires. 

“Itis as I thought,” she said, wearily; ‘‘ he will 

not give you up.” 

“And I will not marry him, I will not be forced 

into a marriage with a man I hate. I will tell father. 

1 think he will find some way to rid me of his perse- 

cutions.” ‘ 

“O Edith, you must not tell him. And, child, you 
must marry Mr. Sutherland.” 

“Must? Mother, no person on earth has any right 
to force me in this matter. It would be asin in the 
sight of Heaven, and I shall be no party to it,” she 
said, with iron determination. 

** Not to save me, Edith—not to save my life and 
honor—not to save us all from terrible disgrace? O 
Edith, my child, my child! have pity on me!” she 
cried, in passionate despair. 

“Mother, there is some dreadful secret between 
you and Mr. Sutherland. You are hardly the same 
woman you were before he came. It is killing you—” 

“T wish it would!” she broke in, vehemently. ‘ O, 
if I only could die—God is so much more pitifal than 
man!” 

* Mother,” Edith said, resolutely, “ you must tell 
me the nature of the claim this man has on you. 
Then, if there is no other way—” She faltered, and 
did net finish the sentence, but she came and sat 
down on the sofa beside her mother, and, bowing 
her head in her hands, awaited the revelation that 
was to shut all the hope and brightness out of her 
life. 

**O Edith, my poor child, I cannot tell you!” she 
faltered. 

But Edith said, firmly: 

“1 must know, mother. 
I do.” 

And 80, sitting there, with the mocking glare of 
light shining down upon them, was revealed the se- 
cret that had been the worm in the bud of every joy 
—the bitter dregs in every cup of happiness, through 
80 many weary years. Edith did not shrink or cry 
out in loathing, as she expected she would; she did 
not even move or speak, but, silent and immovableas 
a statue, and nearly as colorless, she sat with stony 
eyes, staring into vacancy, and rigid lips, that did not 
even quiver with pain. 

The story had all been told, and, with clasped 
hands, and a look of unutterable anguish in the sad 
eyes, Mrs. Borden awaited her reproaches and lamen- 
tations. But there was neither. She only arose, 
and put her arms about her mother’s neck, whisper- 
ing, tenderly: 

**Poor, poor mother!”” And then she kissed her, 
and said over again, ‘‘ Poor mother!” 

*“O Edith! you can forgive me?” she sobbed. 
** You can kiss me with your pure lips, even at the 
moment when I am shutting all the light out of your 
life!” 

“‘ Hush, mother! 
His smile illumes it—no path utterly dreary, where 
duty points the way. I wish you had told me this 
when he first came; the way would have been a lit- 
tle easier, perhaps—not that I mind it so much for 
myself, as for him.” And here ber lips trembled a 
little. ‘I know, that if he could know, he would not 
blame me; but that cannot be. It is this that trou- 
bles me most. But we will not talk of it any more 
to-night. You look so ill—you have suffered so much 
—poor mother!” And, leading her to the door, she 
kissed her softly, and told her to leave it all to her. 

The next day, she sent for Wayne Anthony. She 
would not see Sutherland, until she had first seen 





I cannot help you unless 


No life is ever utterly dark, if; 





low and tremulous with feeling. 

“Edith! If you love me like that, no power on 
earth shall part us!” be cried, passionately. “ Once 
I gave you up to save, as I thought, a friend. O 


know how I love you—O Edith!” 
“Yes, I do know just how you love me; but, 
Wayne, it cannot be. I cannot tell you why, only 
that it cannot. If there was any escape, I should not 
have given you up; but there is not.” 
‘« But, Edith, it is wrong; it is a positive sin for 
you to do this thing. You not only make yourself 
unbappy. but you deceive him.” 
** No, 1 do not deceive him. He knows all about 
it. I would tell you if I could, but I cannot. I can 
only tell you that a stern, inexorable duty forces me 
to the step. I don’t think it is wrong in His sight. 
Icould not do it if I did; and I think if you could 
know, you would say that I did right in making the 
sacrifice, as terrible as itis. I want you should think 
80, Wayne—it will help me so much!” ° 
He arose and stooped over her. 
* Kiss me, Edith,” he said, huskily. 
She put up her white, quivering lips to his. 
*O Edith! how can I put this sweet hope out of 
my life? It is thrice as bitter as it was before!” 
“ But you will believe that I do it because it is 
best?” she pleaded. 
“ Yes, dear, I will try to believe it, for your sake. 
Perhaps something may happen, even yet,” he said, 
hopetully. 
She shook her head sadly, remembering that only 
one thing could happen that would release her. And 
so they parted—he to go back to bis work, out of 
which all heart and hope had departed, and she to 
the far harder task of meeting the man she was to 
marry, but whom she did not love. 
Martiage without love! Did you ever realize what 
a terrible thing it is? I can conceive of no worse 
situation in life than this. To live together in all the 
intimate relations of life, with one you do not love; 
to bear their continual presence, year after year, with 
no heart to give it grace; to be patient and gentle 
under all the irritations and annoyances that will 
arise, and that need all the strength of a mutual love 
to bear—and sometimes, alas! shat fails—and yet feel 
only indifference or dislike in the secret heart, is one 
of the saddest and most lamentable things in the 
world. People may sneer as much as they wish at 
“love” and “sentiment,” and call ita myth and a 
fable. For my part, I admire sentiment, and like 
| love. It is a good, old-fashioned idea, and I most de- 
| voutly hope I shall never get so modernized as to be 
' ashamed of its use. There is no one thing that se 
disturbs my equanimity, as the large, andconstan y 
increasing, number of marriages ot convenience If 
I were as old as Methusaleh—whbich I don’t ever ex- 
pect to be—I never would be won without a liberal 
all of tin the arrangement. And?I 
hope I shall never live to get so old, or so intensely 
practical, as to loek serenely on, while men and wo- 
men make the holiest relation of life a mere matter of 
bargain and sale. ; 
Mr. Borden laughed a little at Edith, but when he 
found that she did not blush nor smile, and that his 
badinage annoyed her, he forbore. Once he asked 
her ‘‘ how it was about Wayne.” He had always 
liked Wayne. But when she said, softly: 
“ You mustn’t ever ask me about that, father,” he 
saw at once that it pained ber, and he loved her too 
well to cause her the faintest shadow of pain, when 
he could ineip it. 
The engag t soon b public, and was a 
matter of general comment. It was generally sup- 
posed to be the work of Mrs. Borden, though few, I 
am sorry to say, blamed her for scheming to secure 
80 elegant an establishment for her daughter. Mrs. 
Anthony, however, was not at all sparing in her 
criticism. Sbe knew that it was a hard thing to 
Wayne, but not from his lips, for not now, as befvre, 
did he make her his confidant. But she saw the pal- 
ing cheek, and the little dark hollows under the eyes, 
and knew that he suffered—the more, perbaps, be- 
cause he suffered in silence. 
Mrs. Borden, also, grew thin and white, and the 
pain in her beart grew more frequent. Mr. Suther- 
land was busy fitting up his house for bis bride, and 
























































































































“The mistress was ill, and 
she shouldn’t take any message 
to her.” 

He did not call again for two | 
days, and then he found Edith | 
alone in the back parlor. 

**T will speak to mother,” she said, aiter a little 
pause which followed the salutations. | 

“I thank you, my dear; but just now I prefer | 
your company. You remember what I asked you 
the other day; have you any different answer for me 
now?” 

“T shall never have any different answer, Mr. 


* But, mother, I do not love him, and I wouldn’t 
marry: him for all the money in the world. O mother, 
you said yourself that it was wicked to marry with- 
out love.” 

**But you can try to like him, Edith. You are 
young, and are bound by no promises. Your heart is 
in your own keeping ” 

* No, mother, no, itis not,” she said, gravely, and 
without any of that shy timidity which she had 
shown when speaking of it before. 

She seemed less a girl and more a woman now 
ready to avow and defend her love. 

“You told me you would make no promises, 


Wayne. He was at work in the field, ploughing, | seemed almost to have forgotten the spirit of revenge 
when the word came. He left the plough in the far- | that had prompted bim all along, in the arrangement 
row, and went up to the heuse. Fifteen minutes | of the elegant furniture, and the many necessary 
later, he stood in the little back parlor of the Bordens, , preparations for his approaching marriage. 
waiting tor Edith tocome down. He had not longto| Edith vent about her preparations gravely and 
wait, for almost instantly her step sounded on the quietiy. Shé did not grow thin or nervous, oniy there 
stair. She smiled when he came in, but he missed , was a look in her face that was not wont to be there. 
something, he could not tell what, out of the smile. You could not define it—it was not pity, or fear, or 

“Wayne,” she said; quietly, “I want to tell you | despair, yet with a little, perhaps, of each, and yet 
sometbing—something I did not care for you to hear . so imperceptible that one scarcely noticed it. To- 
from others, first. I don’t know as you would care, | wards her mother, she evineed a sort of gentle, pro- 
but I think you wonld; and so I have sent for you,” | tecting fondness, stopping oftener for some Jittle 
slowly drawing his ring from her finger, as she touch or caress, the more as the color in her cheek 































‘lonTHLY.—Popular, excellent and ex- 
ap is Ballou’s Monthly Magazine, and 
1 in story, poem and picture is the De- 
oer, just received. ith the January 
Magazine is to be enlarged, a new de- 
ed ** Our Young People’s Story-Teller,” 
methyst Wayne has written a serial 
1 Old Huyh’s Lookc ff,” is to be adde, 

Story for Girls,” by some one we'l up 
: is promised, and all at the old price ot 
single copies 15 cents.— Berkshire Eagle. 











CISHER --A Berkshire paper says that a 
s been s\journing in one of the mountain 
























a story of a family cat, which is in the | § Sutherland,” she said, gravely, and with an air of | Edith,” a shadow of reproach in ber tone. spoke. | grew fainter, and her step more slow, and she got in 
iing fish from a small stream running | resolution quite unlike her previous timidity. “And I have not, mother. But I knowin myown| ‘Don’t, Edith—don’t do that!” he said, catching | the habit of lingering longer in her closet, from 
2. When Miss Tabby feels an inclina- | | “0 yes, I think you will. Indeed, I am sure you | heart that I love Wayne Anthony—I know now that ; her fingers. which Edith more than once had heard the low tones 

| 
| 


iet, she repairs to the rivulet, and with 
y skillfully takes therefrom a ‘‘ speckled . | 


will.” 

“And Jam quite sure I shall not,” a faint culor ris- 
ing in her face. 

“Ah well, we wont quarrel about that now. I will 
see your mother on the subject.” 

“‘ My mother cannot compel me against my wishes.” 


I always have loved him—and knowing this, 1 shrink | ‘I must, Wayne. 

from any thought of love from any one else. I wish Sutherland.” 

you would tell Mr. Sutherland this—I cannot—and ** Married to Sutherland! O Edith! O my dar- | taking a reasonable interest in it, and superintending 

perhaps he will not care for me any more.” | ling! don’t say that dcen’t, Edith!’ holding her | its purchases, her mother seeming utterly unable to 
Mrs. Borden sighed sadly as she thought how little hands with a tierce grip. bear the sight of it. Only once did Edith evince any 

she knew of the nature of the man with whom she * I must say it, Wayne; itis true.” emotion, and that was when Mrs. Anthony came up 


I am to be married to Mr. | of agonized supplication. 


The bridal trousseau was nearly comp)-ted, Edith 





OL10.—Ourself-binding Portfolio,which 
ely a year’s numbers of the FLaa, wil 


eat convenience by any one who makes | “ Cannot?” had to deal. He Jropped her han's, and, sinking intoa chair, he to see her “ fix.” as she styled it. She looked them 

y simply cutting the leaves after each | ‘She will not. Besides, she knows—” pausing in ** You will see him to-night, mother, and tell him?” , buried his face in his hands, with a low moan of pain. | all over, saying: 

in one has a handy book, which he can \ sudden confusion. she pleaded. | She went up to him, and laid her hand on his bowed ; 4 Yes, dear, they are all fine— finer than I ever see 
, 


iesired page. We furnish them at this 
-5,orsend them by mail, post-paid, fir 


“Knows what?” 
“ That I do not care for you.” 
“And do care for young Anthony. 


And Mrs. Borden promised, hoping little, however, 
from the interview. What shoul! she do, if this last | 
appeal proved unavailing? There was but one alter- 


hea. before. I only hope you'll be happy in ’em; that is 
** Wayne,” she said, softly, ‘‘ will it be any comfort | of the most consequence, + fier all.” 
to yu, if 1 tell you that IL love you—that I love you Edith’s voice trem bied a little, as she said: 
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Is that it?” 
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There was a little inward struggle, a little swift 
thought of another pair of lips she had kissed in that 
same room; but it was over in an instant, and she 
looked up with a smile on her face, and kissed him, 
even tenderly, and what surprised her most, without 
any of that repugnance she had expected to feel. 

“You do not quite hate me?” he said, wistfully. 

“No indeed!” she said, earnestly. 

“And you will tellher so, after Iam gone? And 
that other thing I spoke of—you remember? And 
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the way they would have chosen?” 

“‘T don’t know about that, child. Duty is a hard, 
cold word; it hasn’t the sound of bappiness in it.” 

“ But happiness is apt to be selfish. If you sawa 


“a duty that demanded self-denial, and pain, and 
sacrifice, and you knew that it was your duty, and 
you took it up and went about it bravely—not sor- 
rowfually and grudgingly—not ever stopping, or look- 
ing back to what migbt have been, but with a cheer- 
ful heart, walking in the way that must be, don’t you 
think then, auntie, that one might be happy?” 

“T think they ought to be, dear,” she said, gently, 
passing her hand caressingly over the pure forehead, 
and kissing it tenderly. 


weddin’, Luke,” Mrs. Anthony said, that night, to 
her husband. “ It was never E-/ith’s own free choice, 
you may depend upon that. But she’s got some high 
notious of duty into ber head—I can’t say but they 
are beautiful, but it aint everybody that’s got grace 
enough to live up to °em—and she is making a mar- 
tyrof herself; but she is doing it so sweetly and gra- 
ciously that nobody dreams of it.” 

* Pooh! Molly. If it’s martyrdom for a young gal 


in the city, I reckon martyrdom will be at a premium, 
right off.” 

‘**] see all the weddin’ finery to-day. It’s splendid, 
I tell you; but it seemed to me she didn’t care much | 
about it. And Mrs. Borden wont even look at the | 
things, Bridget says. Poor thing! she looks as if she 
would need a shroud before many weeks. It raly 
made me feel ugly to look at her.. 
great black circles under ’em, and all her pretty red 
cheeks are gone. Edith is dreadful anxious about 
her mother.”’ 

“That don’t look as if she was so much taken up 
with the match as folks try to make out.” 

** But that wouldn’t hinder her bein’ sick, Luke. 
It’s my mind that she’s in a consumption, only she 
don’t have any cough. Well, I don’t know; some- 
thing aint right there. It seems somehow to me as 
if the Lord wouldn’t permit it to be, after all.” 

The day for the wedding had been appointed. It 
was to be the twentieth of June. Mr. Sutherland 
had to go to New York on business first. He did not 
seem very well pleased with the ideaof going. In- 
deed, he seemed greatly averse to travelling at all, 
and all his business out of the city had been done en- 
tirely by agents, he never having left town since he 
firstcame. But this was something of an imperative 
nature—something, too, that made him a trifle ner- 
vous, in spite of his self-control. 

The night before he was to leave, he went up tu 
Edith. He didn’t understand her at all, and some- 
times he half feared, she was so calm and submissive 
to what he knew was so utterly repugnant to her, | 
that she would thwart him at last by some sort of 
management, and that it was the anticipation of this 
which kept her so quiet and cheerful. Somehow, 


especially since Mrs. Borden had grown so white and 
thin. Her white face haunted him, and he kept : 
waking out of short, fitful naps—he didn’t t sleep very 
well lately—with an impression that she was stand- 
ing before him, and pleading for mercy. 

Why need she go on growing whiter and whiter. 


promised to keep her secret, upon certain conditions, 
and weren’t those conditions complied with—or near- 
ly so? If she were only fierce and defiant; if she 
would show a little of her old, passionate spirit; if 
she would resist and struggle, or beg and plead even, 
it would give zest and enjoyment to his revenge. 
But she did neither, and a wild fear took possession 
of him that she was going to die. Marie die! The 
thought smote him with a keen, swift pang—a pang 
whose sharp anguish laid bare the truth to his gaze; 
the one constant abiding truth- he loved her yet! 
What was this girl to him—tbis girl with her fair tace 
and gentle ways? It was her mother that he loved— 
that he had loved ever since they were little innocent 
children. And she was going to die! He thought all 
of these things over, sitting in the little back parlor, 
and looking in the pale, quiet fice of Edith. How 
she kept reminding him of Esther—of Esther, as he 
remembered her that winter their mother died—as 
she looked the last time he ever saw her. A strange 
feeling came over him. He got up, and came and 
stood over her, looking down into her face. 

‘“‘ Edith,” he said, ‘Iam going now. If anything 


to have it al!l--you and her,” with a little upward 
gesture. ‘“ There is no other who has any claim on 
me now.” 

He turned and walked as far as the door, standing 
@ moment with his hand on the knob. Then hecame 
back, and said, hesitatingly: 

** Would you be willing to kiss me, child, just once? 

You know I never asked you betore,” depr catingly. 


now good-by, little one.” And, touching his lips 
reverently to her forehead, he turned and walked 


‘aes out, leaving Edith with a feeling of mingled 





“There’s something that isn’t right about that ° 


to marry a rich merchant, and live in the finest house | 


Her eyes have got | 


this revenge was not so sweet as he had anticipated, | 


should happen that I never come back, I waut you : 


| He paused in front of the house, and looked up at 
the chamber windows. The sashes were raised, and 
| Mrs. Borden sat by the window. 

‘Saint Marie!” he said, softly. It was the old pet 


they gathered water-lilies and fished for minnows by 
the sedgy banks of the dear old river at Glencharlie. 

It stirred some answering chord of tenderness-- 
some old, half-forgotten memory of days long dead— 
doubtless, for she leaned over the sill, and smiled 
softly and dreamily into the wistful, upturned face. 

**Good-by,” he said, lingeringly. 

* Good-by,” she answered, still smiling. 

And so he turned and walked away, carrying that 
smile in his heart, hoarding it up, and basking in its 
sweetness, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE second day after Mr. Sutherland’s departure, 
Mr. Borden came home from the store with astrange 
, look in his face. 

“Marie,” he said, coming into the chamber where 
his wife and Edith were sitting, “I have got to go 
‘East. I have received a letter which makes it neces- 
| Sary for me to go,and atonce. If you were only 
| looking @ little better, I shouldn’t mind} but that 
white face of yours will haunt me all the time.” 

“Cannot Mr. Chalmers go, father?” interrupted 
, Edith, a little tremor of nervous apprehension com- 
| ing over her. 

“Who? Chalmers?” he said, absently. Then, 
with a little shudder, ‘‘ No, child; Mr. Chalmers can- 
not do this business. I shall have to go myself. You 
are not worse, Marie?” he asked, in a startled tone, 
noting the gathering pallor of her face. 

‘* No,” she answered, faintly ; “it was only a spasm 
—it will be gone ina moment. You mustn’t watch 
me s0 closely,” smiling with an effort. 

“*I cannot help it, my poor, drooping lily,’”? he 
said, bending over her with yearning fondness. 

The quick tears trembled on her lashes, and a little 
flush stole into her cheek. 

“You will not be gone long, Allan?” 

** 1] shall return just as soon as possible, dear—in a 
week, at furthest. You must take care of yourself 
while lam gone. Iam going to speak particularly 
to Doctor Oluey before I go, and I hope to see some of 
the old life and color in your face when I come back. 
If your mother is any worse, Edith, go at once to 





however, there will be no necessity.” 
**T am so sorry to have you go, father,” Edith said, 
standing in the door as he went down the steps, after 
| having taken an unusually tender leave of his wife. 
“I feel, somehow, as if there was something strange 

| about to happen—I cannot tell what. I never felt ' 
| such a sense of impending fate before. I do wish Mr. 
Chalmers could do as well.” 

** That is simply impossible, Edith,” he said, almost 
| Sharply, adding, however, in a softened tone, “ You 
mustn’t get nervous, little girl; and never fear but I 
| will be back in season for the wedding.” And witha 

! little absent smile, he closed the gate and walked 
j - down the street, calling at the store to give a few di- 
| rections concerning a contract with Mr. Anthony for 
his crop of new wheat, and leaving a little note, 








| which he sat down and wrote, for Doctor Olney, that 
with that look forever in her eyes, now? Hadn’t he | 


gentleman not being at home when he called. 
|‘ By the way, Chalmers,” he said, just as he was 
| turning away, “if it should be necessary for you to 
telegraph to me, for any reason, there is the address,” 
j taking out a slip of paper and tossing it towards 
hin. 

As Mr Borden went out of the store, Chalmers 
unfolded the paper, and read, ‘Geoffry Chilson, 
Glencharlie, P——.” 

“H’m!” he ejaculated; “that’s queer. It’s a good 
deal like his going off once before, nine or ten years 
ago, only he wouldn’t give any address then. Who | 
the deuce is ‘ Geoffry Chilson,’ [ wonder?” 

In the meantime Allan Borden had taken his seat 
in the cars, and was being whirled rapidly eastward. | 
He sat white and still, looking out the window, until 
they had passed Marengo, then, with a little sigh, he 
turned away, casting a quick glance through the car, 
It was evidently satisfactory, whatever its purpose, 
for a faint shadow of relief flitted across his face, 


his vest pocket. The letter was very brief—not more 
; round, plump letters, ‘ Geoffry Chilson, P. M., Glen- 


coull be auything in that brief, simple letter that 
would make the strong hand which held it tremble, | 
and bring such a look of pain and sadness into the 
eyes bent so intently upon it. 

Three days later, Allan Borden stood once more on 
tbe brow of the hill, and looked down into the busy 
little town of Glencharlie. The trees had grown | 
broad and tall, and the houses and the streets had | 
lost the new look which characterized them when he. 
saw them nine years before; but the great broad- 
throated chimneys still rolled up their dense pillars of 
smoke and flame against the blue, smiling sky, and 
the deafening buzz, and whirr and clang of machinery 
poured up as dense a volume of sound, as on that fair 
May morning, when he had paused surprised at its 
marvellous growth. 

He looked across the noisy valley, to the quiet, 
lonesome-looking house on the opposite hill. It still 
stood, as of yore, alone, as if some fate had forbidden 
it the pl compani p of its fellows. His 
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Chalmers, and he will telegraph fur me. I hope, | 


than half a dozen lines, and bore at the bottom, in : 


charlie.” Looking at it, one would hardly think there | 


“‘Isn’t one always happy if they do right—if they tenderness and regret in her heart, which she had | see Chileon. but he shrank a little from encountering 
do their duty bravely and cheertully, even ifit is not never thoaght to feel for him. 


the crowd ho should doubtless meet there, the mail 
, being jast in; auc, after all, it was not Chilson whom 
he care to see. And he paused, wondering just how 
much Chilson knew of the affair, any way. 
He could not help thinking, as he went up the hill, 


great duty before you, auntie,” she said, earnestly, | name he used to call her years and years ago, when | how desvlate and forsaken the old house looked. 


| The paint bad all been washed from the walls, the 
| shingles were warped and loose on the roof, and full 
‘half the bricks were missing in the great square 
chimney. As he went up the path, overgrown with 
rank grass and bitter weeds, he was struck with the 
solemn, oppressive stillness about the house. There 
was no smoke from the dilapidated chimney, nor stir 
or sound of life about the place, and only a half- 
raised window in one of the upper rooms suggested 
its habitation. 

A sudden thought sent an icy chill to his heart- 
Maybe she was dead! He stood a moment on the 
step. Everything was so utterly silent, that the 
thought of rapping made him nervous. He hesitated 
@ little, and then opened ‘the door. It swung back 
with a dull clang, and almost immediately a woman 
came and looked down over the banisters. Seeing a 
man in the hall, she came down, hesitating a little 
as she saw it was a stranger. 

“T came tosee Miss Searle,” he said, as the woman 
paused before him. 

* Are you Mr. Borden?” looking at him sharply. 

“Tam, madam.” 

* And Iam Mrs. Chilson. My husband wrote you 
nearly a week ago. I am sorry you did not get here 
sooner. We didn’t think—” 

She paused, a sudden tremor in her voice. 

** She isn’t dead—Esther isn’t dead!” he exclaimed, 
with white, trembling lips. 

“ Yes; step in here a moment,” throwing open the 
parlor door. 

Ah, how it all came back—the old time! The cool, 
flag-bottomed chairs, the little gilt-framed mirror 
between the windows—how many times it had re- 
flected her face!—the low settee in the corner, and 
the book-strewn table in the middle of the room. He 
looked around, and then sank into a seat, covering 
his face with his hands. 

Mrs. Chilson wiped her eyes on her apron, and 
said, in a husky voice: 

Let me tell you about it, and perhaps you will 
feel better when you know how happy and trium- 
phant she was. It was yesterday morning just at 
sunrise that she died, if one can call such a passing 
i awayas hersdying. It seemed rather to me, like 
just beginning to live; asif the pain, and struggle, 
and strife were all over, and henceforth death had no 
more dominion over her; but life, glorious, abundant 
' and everlasting crowned her with its eternal fullness. 
, I never shall forget how sweetly she smiled in my 
| face—her smile was as sweet, and her blue eyes as 

soft and clear as they were twenty years ago—as she 
H said, pointing to the rising sun: 
| ‘** Don’t you see? all the night and the darkness 
' is past, and henceforth there is only one long, long 
golden day; for there is no night there,’ she added, 
triumphantly.” 

“ Did she expect me, do you know?” he said, in a 
low, awed voice. 

“Yes; she had hoped, she said,to see you once 
more, ‘ because ’—I tell it to you just as she said it— 
‘you might know better how fully and freely she fur- 
gave any wrong you had ever done her.’ It seemed 
to trouble her—tbe fear that you might not realize 
this—and she thought if she could tell you with her 
own lips, you would more readily believe.” 

* Poor Esther!” he said, brokenly. 

“No, not that, but rich Esther—richer than you 
can even think—richer and more blessed than we can 
ever conceive. She said to me when she came back 
—it was four weeks ago—and she smiled pleasantly 
as she said it: 

***T wanted to come back to the old place todie. I 
‘ | hongns it would be sweeter here than anywhere 

else, because it was here that my mother died, and 
| here that he ’—she paused here abruptly, and did not 

, finish the sentence, but I thought it must be some 

| thing pleasant—something that she loved to remem- 
i ber, for a sweet, tender light came into her eyes, and | 











some of whose sunshine has never quite faded out of 
my heart yet, and which, cleansed from the dross of 
earthly passion, I like to think shall be made im- 
mortal. I wili not reproach you, Allan—God knows 
my heart is always ready to make excuse for you— 
and I, I sinned as well as you. I know that, bat O, 
I loved you so! And O, Allan! J did not know-how 
could I when you never told me? But [ do not 
speak of this to reproach you; there is no bitterness 
in my heart toward you, nor ever has been; sorrow 
and grieving there may have been, but that is all 
past now, and only love—the immeasurable love of 
Him who hath forgiven all my sins—is in my heart 
for you now. I want you to remember this, and be- 
lieve it, if I am never permitted to tell it to you with 
my own lips. 

“Ihave a secret to tell you—one for which, per- 
haps, I ought to ask your forgiveness for withholding 
8o long, as wellas for the secret itself. I know now 
that I did wrong, that I took fate into my own hands, 
thinking that I knew what was best, better than 
God, and O, how sorely have I been punished! 

“You never dreamed, Allan—how could you?— 
that the boy that grew up in your home, whom you 
petted and indulged—I fear to his own ruin—and 
whose tragic death you mourned so bitterly, was our 
child—yours and mine, Allan. 
solemn truth, O, the bitterness of that hour! To 
have my boy buried out of my sight, and 1, his mo- 
ther, not look_npon—his face, or kiss his dear, dead 
lips! Only when the shadows of night concealed me, 
did I dare to steal to his lonely grave and weep. And 
she—Marie—how strange it seems that you should 
have married her—wept over my boy, and sorrowed 
openly, while I could only weep in darkness and in 
secret.” 


Allan Borden started like one to whom some sud- 
den revelation—some mystery with which he had 
grappled, but could not master, had been suddenly 
unveiled. It was all plain to him now—all the vague 
remembrance, the haunting familiarity for which he 
could never account. Marie Delmanee! How plain 
he remembered her now! And then came a little 
pang that she had deceived him. You see he was 
very like other men, however much he might deceive 
a@ woman, he felt at once wronged and aggrieved if 
one deceived him ever so little. But to the extracts: 


“ You will say, in the first flush of surprise, ‘It 
cannot be; the story is i , and i 
Let me make it plain to you. Do you remember the 
night—a stormy, March night—when a babe was left 
at Luke Anthony’ s door? Your wife was very ill 
that night, and your child was brought into the 
kitchen that it might not disturb its mother. The 
girl who worked for you was busy up stairs with her 
mistress, and the child slumbered in its cradle. I 
had purposed bringing the child and leaving it at 
your door; but, looking through the window and 
seeing the child sleeping, a new thought took posses- 
sion of me. If I left my babe at the door, you might 
take it to the almshouse, but if I exchanged them, I 
could leave the one I took away at some place, and 
my child would be brought up in its father’s house; 
for this one thought and determination had been 
growing in my heart for many months, although I 
was troubled to know how to bring it about. But 
now fate seemed to offer this opportunity, and, with- 
out stopping to think how I was defrauding and de- 
ceiving its mother, 1 stepped softly into the kitchen 
and took up the sleeping babe, and after making a 
few hasty changes in the clothing of each, I laid my 
own child in the cradle, and wrapping some blaukets 
about the other, concealed it carefully under my 
shawl and hurried away. I relied upon the illness of 
its mother, and the probable carelessness of the ser- 
vant, for the clignge tu go undetected, and the result 
proved 1 was right. When I came out, and whie I 
was standing a moment in the shadow of the trees, 
uncertain which way to proceed, a man drove by. I 


hah] jhle? 








@ little of the old wild-rose pink flickered in her | 
cheek. But she failed very fast after Mr. Chilson | 


| wrote to you. She left a packet for you; it isup 


as | stairs in her desk. Would you like to go up now? 
he settled himself in his seat, and drew a letter from : 


She looks so sweet and pleasant that I love to stay 
‘here with her. I don’t feel timid, as I always have 
before.”’ And so saying she led the way up to the lit- 
| tle high, square chamber, where lay all that was 
earthly of sweet Esther Searle. The sunshine 
, Streamed in through the narrow, diamond-paned 
| window, and fell across the little room and the 
shrouded form, like an aureole of glory. Mrs. Chil- 
son closed the door and went softly down the stairs, 
knowing, intuitively, that he would rather be alone. 
Mr. Borden stayed through the next day, and saw 
the soft June sunshine lying upon her grave, and 
; then he started for home, remembering, almost for 
the first time, the pale woman he had left there, 
| weeping over his absence. He had not unsealed the 
; packet Mrs. Chilson had given him, thinking he 
| would wait until he got home. But he fuund his 
| anxiety getting the mastery of him, and so waited 
| over a train in Cleveland that he might have oppor- 
tunity to read it. There were several closely-written 
pages, from which I make the following extracts: 
“Twenty-two years ago, Allan, you came to Glen- 
\ charlie. Looking back, how long it seems—and yet 
‘how short! Long, when I remember all the sorrow, 
, and struggle, and loneliness of the years; short, 











think he saw me, for he drove slowly, and louked 
back frequently. Something seemed to whisper to 
me to follow this man. I turned about blindly, like 
one in a dream, not knowing where, or why, I went. 

“The wind and snow blewin my face, but still I 
struggled on until I saw him stop in the yard ofa 
low, rambling farmhouse, on the edge of the open 
prairie, across which the light snow blewin fierce, 
blinding gusts. I waited a little while, leaning 
against a tree for support. I knew then why [ had 
been brought there; it all seemed plain to me, and I 
did not stop to question, but pushing my way through 
the whirling drifts, I went carefully to the door and 
deposited the child on the steps, after first drawing 
the blankets civsely about it, and shielding it some- 
what by placing it in an old basket which I found 
blowing about the yard. Of course, there is no need 
of my telling you that Wayne Anthony is that child, 
or that he is your own lawfal heir. I think yon will 
be glad to know this, and I ask your forgiveness for 
withbol.ling the fact so long. While Alfred lived I 
could not bring myself to tell you; indeed, if he had 


1 lived, I should never have discovered myself to yuu, 


preferring you should believe me dead, as I know 
you all did. Since he died I have been nerving my- 
self for the effort, which has been more painfal to me 
than you can ever conceive. Only an imperative 
sense uf duty has led me thus to unveil the sad secret 
of my life. 

“I have never been very far from you—a little 
town, which it does not matter to name, has known 
me for twenty years, but under quite another name 
from the true one. Ido not think there was any 
harm in it, and I shrank so from the soand of the old 
name, and all the old memories it awakened. I have 


first thought had been to go down to the office, and | when I look back to that sweet, golden summer, | been ill for six months, most ot the time unable to go 


Yet such is the’ 
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out. 
whence 1 hope very seon to ente: 
home, whero, through bis infinite : 
find my darling. I can know and 

















Last week I came back to the 


though, through my orn tin and fi’ 
me here. Good-by, Atlan; and rr 


this hour, I fully and freely forgive 
God hath forgiven me, 


lt am very! 
#0 near home—the land of the livi 


city, where there is po more deat 


nor crying.” 

Mr. Borden folded the sheet with t 
Ah, hoy this one sin of his life bad 
And Wayne! A little thrill of Joy: 
sorrow, temy i by the r brat 
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out. Last week I came back to the oli home, from 
whence I hope very secon to enter into that other 
home, where, through his infinite m@rey, I hope to 
find my darling. I can know and love him there, 
though, through my. o»n sin and folly, it was denied 
me here. Good-by, Atlan; and remember that in 
this hour, I fully and freely forgive the past, even as 
God hath forgiven me. [ am very bappy now, I am 
80 near home—the land of the living, the beantiful 
city, where there is no more death, neither sorrow 
nor crying.” 

Mr. Borden folded the sheet with trembling fingers. 
Ah, how this one sin of his life had found bim out! 
And Wayne! A little thrill of joy ran through his 
sorrow, tempered by the remembrance that he must 
make asad and humiliating confession to his own 
son, as well as to bis wife. How would she receive it? 
It was not her whom he had wronged—-she was be- 
yond the reach of his confessions—but knowing his 
wife’s passionate, exacting love, he trembled at 
thought of the ordeal. And so, while he wondered 
and waited, a swift messege sped over the wires to 
the little town of Glencharlie, but he was not there. 
And so, when thirty-six hours later he walked into- 
his own yard, and looked up at the closed blinds, and 
marked the stillness and unnatural hush that per- 
vaded everything, his beart stood still with sudden 
apprehension. The door opened softly, and Edith 
came half way down the steps. 

‘© O father!’’ she said, and burst into tears, 

. He caught her arm, holding it so tightly that she 
gave a liftle cry of pain. 

“ What is it, Edith? Your mother?” 

She saw the terrible look of fear in his face, and 
answered quickly: 

“She has been so sick—O father! I was so afraid 
she would die before you got back. She is easier 
now, and Doctor Olney hopes a little better. Did you 
get the despatch?” 

“JT? no, I have beard of no despatch! It must 
have passed me on the way. Sutherland back yet?” 
he asked, as they ascended the stairs. 

**No; he wasn’t coming till next week. I am so 
glad you have come, mother has been so anxious to 
see you. I think she has something to tell yoo— 
some secret—you wont be hard with her, father?” 
she said, pausing, and looking imploringly in his 
face. 

“J—hard with her? What do you take me to be, 
Edith? God knows I have need enough of forbear- 
ance from others for my own wrong-doing.” 

“ But, if it was some great wrong, father? Some- 
thing so terrible that your whole soul cried out 
against it?” she said, her lips growing set and white, 
and a look of unutterable pain brooding in her up- 
lifted eyes. ‘If it was that, father?” 

‘IT would be tender and forgiving, even then,” he 
said, gravely. 

Sie caught his hand and carried it to her lips; he 
felt their soft touch, and—something else; the flash 
of hot, sudden tears. : 

He was hardly prepared for the great change those 
few days had wrought in his wife, and a sudden fear 
that she, too, was going to leave him, made him sick 
and dizzy with grief and apprebension. But his 
presence seemed to give her strength, for she bright- 
ened sensibly, and Doctor Olney looked more hopefal 
that night than Edith had ever seen him. But Mrs. 
Anthony, who came in just at dark, shook her head 
gravely as she went down the stairs. 

“It’s only ber nerves that’s keepin’ her up, and 
the next thing there will be a relapse,” she said, to 
herself. 

But Edith was hopeful until her mother called her 
to her bedside, saying: 

“ Sit down here, dear, and if you see my strength 
failing, give me some of that cordial, for Igmust have 
strength for this—this hour!” 

*“*O mother, not to-night,” Edith pleaded. 

And Mr. Borden said, decidedly: 

*‘ Not to-night, Marie.” 

** Yes, it must be to-night. I cannot die with this 
secret on my conscience, and I am not sure of to-mor- 
row. O Allan! how can I begin—how lay bare the 
secret sin that has been the worm in the bud of every 
joy through all these years. O my husband! I have 
but one thing to plead—my wild, uncontrollabie, 
passionate love. I have loved you so long---8so0 much 
longer than you think!” 

**No, Marie. 1 know all about that, now,” he said, 
gently. 

* You do?” eagerly, but forgetting to question 
him. ‘* But there is something—-O, so much !—that 
you do not know. Youdo not know how, in my wild 
desire to be near you, I deserted my husband, leaving 
my clothing on board of a steamer, from which he 
supposed I was lost overboard and drowned, but from 
which, instead, I was taken off by a boat I bad char- 


in your arms and against your heart, if only tor a few 
brief moments! I thought you would know me, but 
you did not; while I, alas! had forgotten everything 
else, truth, honor--even heaven itself---only to re- 
member you! 

** But I must hasten. I came.to your house, and 
for four months I nursed your wife faithfully and 
tenderly, my love resting content in your simple 
presence. I knew that she was failing---even that 
the end was near, yet still I was patient. But one 
wild night---you remember, it was the night she 
died--Satan put a terrible thought into my heart. 
There was a glass of white, colorless liquid on the 
stand. The doctor said, after feeling her pulse, she 
must have no more of this in her present state, 
symptoms having arisen which would make its use 
very dangerous.” 

“T remember,” he interrupted, suddenly. 

** Yes, you were there, then. But afterwards, when 
you had retired, and I watched alone, the terrible | 
te nptation came to me to mix a portion of it with 
the cordial she was to take. I fought against it al- 
most half the night, and then yielded!” she said, 
shudderingly, putting her thin white hands over her 
face, as if she dare not see the horror and loathing 
there must be in his face. 

He bent down and took her bands from her face. 
His own face was white and grave, but there was no 
loathing in it. 

‘You gave her the draught?’’ be said. 

* God help me!---yes, I gave it to her, and in three 
hours she died!” 

* You gave her nothing else—nothing but the cor- 
dial and the contents of that glass?” 

* Nothing else; but alas! that was just what I 
onght not to have given. I would have given my 
own life in five minutes afterwards if I had not done 
it, but it was tuo late; and I tried to comfort myself 
that it might not have been ‘¢hat, and all through 
these years I have been trying to comfort myself 
with the same hope, but it has been poor comfort. 
I think God has forgiven me, Allan. He is very 
pitifal---but O! my husband, I dare not ask yow to 
forgive me! {tis this one terrible tear of your scorn 
and horror, of the loss of your love, that has sealed 
my lips, and led me to sacrifice my child to this terri- 
ble secret.” : 

“* Marie,” he said, solemnly, “it is not for me to 
judge your heart for the wrong thoughts there wore 
in it. God knoweth none of our hearts are any too 
pure in his sight; but it is fur me to tell you that the 
liquid you mixed with the cordial was simply water. 

L noticed what the doctor said about it, and while 
you were busy making preparations for the night, it 
occurred to me to set it aside; which I did. A glass 
of water sat on the table; it was in the way when I 
moved the lamp, and I took it up and, unthinkingly, 
placed it upon the stand, just where the other had 
set. The other, which had set over night in a closet, 
I threw out with my own hands the next day.” 

Slowly the look of agony and horror faded out ot 
her eyes, a faint smile settled about her lips, and 
throwing up her hands with a little, fluttering mo- 
tion, she essayed to speak. But the lips were voice- 
less, and the hands fell limp and nerveless upon the 
counterpane. 

“QO mother, mother!” Edith cried, bending over 
her in a passion of alarm. ‘“ O father, she is dead! 
O, poor, poor mother!” 

He pushed her almost rudely away. 

“S:and back, child!” he said, bending over and 
kissing the still lips, and chafing the nerveless hands, 
a tierce, hot rain uf tears falling over the white, up- 
turned face. 

“OQ Marie, Marie! Come back! O, my darling, 
come back! I had not told her I forgave her---my 
poor little girl! O Edith, she must not die now,” he 
cried, wildly. 

As if his voice had power to call her even from the 
embrace of death, the faint pulse fluttered—stopped 





somehow obtaining entrance to your family. You| the enemy, and done as many wonderful deeds uf | 
remember when you came near running over me?— | daring, as, according to their own account, some of | 
do you know that I placed myself there on purpose? | our late heroes did; but, notwithstanding the possi- 
that I did not mind daring death, even, if I might lie | bility that he might have been very brave on the 


* tented field,” I am compelled to say that be showed 
the white feather most unmistakably on this occa- 
sion. After fidgeting about, locking out at the win- 
dow, and up at the ceiling, everywhere, in fact, ex- 
cept into the face of the expectant girl, he suddeniy 
drew a paper from his pocket, and thrusting it into 
her hand, turned and went out, and walked away as 
if his life depended upon his getting back to the store 
in a given number of moments. 

Now Edith had seen Mr. Chalmers hundreds of 
times, but she never remembered seeing him appear 
so strangely, and she at once divined that there was 
some trouble---something financial probably---which 
disturbed him. She thought she would speak to her 
father about it; perhaps he had better go down to 
the store. With these thoughts in her mind she me- 
chanically untolded the paper he had given her, 
scarcely looking at it, however, when suddenly a 
paragraph in large capitals arrested her attention. 
She read a few words, and dizzy and faint sat down, 
her eyes still riveted upon the paper. She read it 
quite through, and though she was very white, aud 
did not faint, or even cry out, Mr. Chalmers might 
have stayed with perfect safety. 

She went softly up the stairs and looked fn to be 
sure that her mother was asleep, and then silently 
beckoned her father to the door, simply pointing to 
the paragraph, as she handed him the paper, and 
then went quietly in and sat down by her mother. 
Mr. Borden glanced at the startling heading--- 
“ SHOCKING CALAMITY,” and read, with a quick, 
rapid glance, the following: 


“A terrible accident has just occurred on Lake 
Erie, by which one of our most esteemed and wealthy 
citizens has, in company with others, lost bis life. It 
seems that Mr. Sutherland---who had gone East on 
a matter of business, previous to his marriage, which 
was to have taken place this month—embarked, with 
a number of others, on board a little freighting-ves- 
sel which plied between some of the lake ports. It 
is not known what their object could have been in 
leaving the main, travelled routes, but doubtless for 
the purpose of reaching some point not in the regular 
lines of travel. The vessel had, among other things, 
several casks of kerosene on board, which exploded, 
blowing up the vessel, which immediately took fire 
and burned to the water’s edge. Out of twelve per- 
sons, only two escaped; the mate and cook of the 
vessel. The ‘Amateur Musical Club,’ which our 
citizens will remember as giving us some very fine 
music last spring, were unfortunately among the 
passengers, and, consequently, among the victims. 
Mr. Linn—one of the club--and Mr. Sutherland suc- 
ceeded in escaping the flames, but were drowned 
before help could reach them.” 


Mr. Borden folded the paper, and went in and 
stood beside Edith. She did not speak, but he fan- 
cied there was a look of relief on her face, though it 
was still very white and grave. 

“It is very sad,”’ he said, presently. 

** Yes,” she answered, ina whisper. Then after a 
moment she said, still speaking low, ‘Tell Bridget 
to come and sit by her a little while; she is sleeping 
now, and I have something which I must tell you— 
something that cando no harm for you to know 
now.” 

He went and called Bridget, and Edith arose si- 
lently and followed him down to the parlor. She 
closed the door carefully, and came and sat down on 
the sofa beside him. 

“ There is still another thing,” she said, ‘‘ in which 
you have been deceived. If motber had not.been so 
utterly exhausted I think she would have told you 
that night; but as she did not, while he lived, Ishould 
not, without her consent and approval, teol at liberty 
to speak of it. But there is no further need of secre- 
cy, at least between us. It will probably surprise 
you to know that Mr. Sutherland was not Mr. Suth- 
erland at all, but Arnold Searle, mother’s cousin, A 





--started again, faintly, but steadily, and the eyelids | 
quivered and lifted. He kissed them tenderly, no- ' 
tirg and answering the mute questioning in their 
look. | 

“ Yes, dear, fully and freely, even as I wish tc be 
forgiven for the sins of my own life. I cannot give 
you up now, dear, so lie very still and get well.” 

But it was a very faint hope which Doctor Olney ! 
gave next morning, and the next, and indeed for 
Many, Many mornings, and pale, sad faces went | 
noiselessly in and out of the sick room, faces with 
very little of hope or courage in them. 

One morning Mr. Chalmers came up and asked for 
Mr. Borden; be had scarcely looked in at the store ' 





tered for that purpose. He doubtless has believed 
me dead all these years, for, when I married you, and 
even now, he is still living!—it was a wife, not a 
widow, whom you married.” 

She paused, and looked in his face with a look of 
pitiful entreaty and speechless love in her great, 
solemn eyes. He bent over and kissed her tenderly. 

“My pvor Marie!” he said, softly. 


shrank back when he kissed her. 


back, it seems as if I must have been insane. After 
I left my husband --her father--I carve directly West. 
I was conscious of only one wish, purpose or desire 
in the world, and that was to be near you. It had 
been eight years, and I was so hungry for a sight of 
your face! I learned that yéur wile was an invalid, 














a Icame to Rockferd for the express purpose of 


since his return. He was sitting by his wife’s bed- | 


| opened her eyes and smiled. He motioned to Edith 
| to go down, and she obeyed. Mr. Chalmers, however, 
seemed nervous and embarrassed, casting little 


quick, furtive glances at the pale, quiet face that 


great many years ago be loved mother, before she 
ever saw you, or my own father. She did not return 
his passion, and he was terribly angry, and swore to 
be revenged on her someday. It was he who rob- 
bed you that night your wife died, and he saw, 
through a half-open door, my mother when she 
mixed that cordial, and divining, either from her 
look or manner, some inkling of the truth, he threat- 
ened to reveal it to you if she did not do whatever 
he required. Besides, he knew just where my father 
—it was this Mr. Linn who, strangely enough, was 
drowned with him---” 

“Edith, are you sure that that was he?” he 
asked, sharply. 

“Yes, 1am sure. Mother saw him, and knew him 


side, and tor the first time for many days she had , when he assisted at the concert here. It was then 


that Searle forced her by threats of exposure, both in 
regard to him, and that other affair, to use her ivflu- 
ence in forcing me into a marriage with him. I did 
not love the man, and I did love some one else, and 


awaited his speech so calmly. | so very naturally resisted. There was no other 


Chalmers was a timid man, and a bachelor, and 


course, and so she revealed the whole terrible secret 


The shadow lifted a little from her face, but she not at all used to dealing with women. Besides, he; tome. Poor mother! you can never know what she 


| had a nervous horror of scenes, and was uncom-/j| suffered in those dreadful days. Ido not think he 


**Not yet,” she said, faintly, “ not yet. Looking fortably conscious that the news which he bore was’ ever cared so much for me, as to tortnre her, in what 


not of the most cheerful or quieting character that - he saw was her most vulnerable point—her love tor 
ever was. She was such a little, white thing---sup-! you, and for me, her child. She shrank so from your 


pose she should faint, as from all he had heard and 
read of the sex she undoubtedly would. What could 
he do, if she should? and a cold perspiration started 
to his forehead. I do not say Chalmers was a coward ; 
perhaps he would have stood as unflinchingly before 


knowing it---she dared not risk losing your love, and 


so he wrung her heart, and tortured her until she | 


was nearly mad. You know the rest; he is dead; 
let us hope Heaven will be more merciful to him than 
he was to her---my poor mother.” 


“ And you were going to sacrifice yourself, my poor 

little girl?” he said, pityingly. 

**T was going to save my mother, at any price. 

Was it not my duty?” she said, resolutely. 

“IT don’t know, dear, it is a hard thing to decide. 

If you had only told me.” 

“But he was alive then—my father—and about this 

—this other thing, I didn’t know, you see, and I 

could not have her disgraced—and—and perhaps 

worse! O, it ~was terrible!” 

“My poor child!” laying his hand tenderly upon 

her bowed head. 

Doctor Olney opened the door and looked in. Mr. 

Borden went out to him with a grave face. The doc- 
tor comprehended, or thought he did, and said, ina 
tone of sympathy: 

* Sad affair—very sad. How does Miss Edith bear 
it?” 

“ Better than I expected,” he said, truthfully. 
“She is so anxious about her mother,” he added, 
half apologeticaily. 

“A good thing, sir, a good thing for her. By di- 
verting her mind, she will get over the first shock of 
horror, and the sorrow that follows will be quiet. 
How is Mrs. Borden this morning?” 

“ Better, I think. She was conscious this morning, 
and recognized me.” 

‘*That is well. If we can keepher along a few 
days more, and her strength does not fail, when her 
mind returns, we may begin to take courage.” 

But it was many days before the doctor dared give 
them any real encouragement, for mind and body 
were both too utterly prot trated to rally immediately. 
Bat slowly, and almost imperceptibly, the languid 
pulses grew stronger, the enfeebled mind resumed 
its power, and the torpid arteries began to throb 
again with returning life. But it was still very, very 
many days before they dared to tell her of what had 
happened durivg ber illness. But, as the natural 
tone of her mind returned, and she began to think, 
and reason, and remember, there came an anxious 
look into her eyes—a sort of mute questioning, that 
grew more and more intense as the days went by, 
and at last found vent in words. 

“Where is he, child?” she whispered, catching 
Edith’s hand, as she was arranging her pillows. 

“You know he went away, mother,” evasively, 

“Yes; but that was a long time ago. I have been 
illa long time—a good many weeks, baven’t 1?” 

“Yes; it is August now, you were taken ill in 
June, you know.” 

‘Yes, I know—but Edith, it was to be in June— 
the twentieth day of June. I remember, for it was 
burned into my brain.” 

* But it isn’t to be, mother, now, never,” she mur- 
mured, holding the fluttering hands in her firm, cool 
palms, 

“ He has released you?” with eager joyfulness. 

‘*Yes, 1am released. Mother, will you be calm if 
I tell you the truth? I think you had better know 
it, tut you must be very quiet. Here? look in my 
face. mother.”* 

“ Kulith,” she said, slowly, “‘ Arnold Searle is dead!” 

“Yes, mother, Cousin Arnold is dead; and the 
past is dead with him. We will try to forget his 
faults, and hope that Heaven will forgive them.” 

* Poor Arnold!” she said, softly, ‘‘be loved me!” 
And with only this one tender memory she turned 
her face to the wall, where she lay a long time with 
closed eyes, one sweet thought coming back to her 
from the past—the memory of the parting smile she 
had given him, and the old, pet words of tenderness, 
the last she had ever heard from his lips. 

But it was still many days before they dared to tell 
her the manner of his death, or of that other who 
went down with him under the remorseless waves. 
And then M>. Borden, sitting between bis wife and 
Edith, and holding a hand of each, told them all the 
sad story of his own errors, and read to them the 
letter of poor Esther Searle. 

‘Can you forgive me, Marie,” he asked, humbly, 
* and love me, now that you know what a weak, sin- 
ful man I have been?” a look of eager longing in his 
face. 

“© Allan! asif anything conld make me love you 
less!? she exclaimed, the old passionate fire kindling 
in her eyes. ‘I have sinned too deeply myself to sit 
in judgment on others’ errors. Only God shall judge 
us, my husband; and only that I know that he is 
very pitiful, should I. dare hope for mercy and 
pardon.” 

When the cool, bracing days of autumn came, Mrs. 
Borden was able to ride over to the Anthonys, and 
Edith, who always accompanied her, flitted about the 
old farmhouse with such shy blushes coming and go- 
ing in her fair face, that the old, sweet dream of Mrs. 
Antbony’s life came forth to another new resurrec- 
tion. 

Wayne had been made acquainted with the secret 
of his birth, and as much as he considered worth 
above the accident of birth, there was, nevertheless, 
a thrill of natural joy and pride in his heart at the 
knowledge of bis honorable birth. But he was very 
jealous of: bis father’s }onor, and chose rather to be 
unrecognized befure the world, as bis son, than it 
sbould suffer through a revelation of the truth. And 
so only the Anthonys knew that their dear foster-son 
was the true son and heir of the rich merchant; and 
people who saw and noticed the increased tenderness 
and intimacy between the two, attributed it to the 
warm friendship which had existed between him and 
Alfred. And after a litile-yje ple are so quick at 








scenting secrets of this kind—there was still another 
| reason discovered for the intimacy; for it was very 
evident to anybody that had eyes, that Wayne An- 
| thony would very soon become one of the family! 
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Various comments were made upon it—some ill- 
natured, of course. There were young ladies who 
wondered how Edith could be so easily consoled; 
while a few of the more shrewd declared that she al- 
ways did like Wayne Anthony, and they had always 
known it! While some few others attributed 
Wayne’s devotion to the solid attraction; a will hav- 
ing been produced by Mr. Sutherland’s lawyer, writ- 
ten the night before his departure for New York, 
devising the entire amount of his property to Edith 
Linn. 

And so people talked and wondered, but none of 
them ever knew, not even when another May-time— 
happier than the last to two hearts, at least—came 
round, and the cherished dream of Molly Anthony’s 
life became a sweet reality. Only Mr. Chalmers, 
looking at the shy, sensitive face, blushing and smil- 
ing under the bridal veil, wondered if it could possi- 
bly be the same cold, white, impassive one, which 
had looked so calmly into his, one morning which he 
remembered. 

And Wayne Anthony, standing that night upon 
the back stoop of the old farmhouse, and looking 
away over the fresh tender green of the outlying 
landscape, bathed in the gold and purple splendor of 
sunset skies, thought there was indeed a new heaven 
and a new earth, wherein he and his pretty Edith 
were to dwell forevermore; and the little hand 
nestled so shyly in his, and the fair, changeful face 
that brightened and flushed beneath his ardent gaze, 
only helped to heighten the beautiful illusion; and I 
strongly incline to the opinion that he was extrava- 
gant enough to believe that the little white-robed 
form beside him was a real, veritable angel! Don’t 
smile so derisively, my good, sensible reader; I dare 
say, sometime in your life, you have had some just 
such extravagant fancies—at least, I hope you have, 
or will have befure you die, so that you can have 
some faint idea of paradise. 

It was never known who assassinated Alfred Bor- 
den; but though she never mentioned it to her hus- 
band or Edith, Mrs. Borden always believed it to 
have been Arnold Searle. But devoutly thankful for 
the sunset glory that brightened her later age, she 
was content to let the dead past bury its dead. 





WILLIAM HOOPER. 
A LEFT-LUGGAGE STORY. 





Six months ago, I was unexpectedly summoned 
to town by a letter from my London solicitors, 
Messrs. Smith and Son, on urgent business, the 
precise nature of which it is unnecessary to specify 
here. Living as I do some miles from a post-town, 
Ido not get my letters until far into the morning, 
and it was only by dint of a hard gallop, that I 
succeeded in reaching the station at Buntford just 
as the mid-day up-express came steaming in. As I 
passed the bookstall, I called out for a copy of the 
day’s Times, but was answered by a gaping boy 
that he had none—not in yet, or all out—I forget 
which. Being pressed for time, and moreover 
haunted by a vague dread of the five dreary un- 
occupied hours before me, I, with less than my 
usual discretion, flung down a shilling on the 
counter, and having caught up at random the first 
of the row of monthly magazines that came to hand, 
hastened to secure my geat in a tirst-class carriage. 
The*compartment in which I found myself was 
empty, but it seemed that I was not long to have 
it to myself; for the opposite seat—I had taken 
one next to the window, with my back to the 
engine—was occupied by a gentleman’s hat-box and 


railway-rug, and a portmanteau was stowed away |: 


underneath. The rug—I think I see it betore my 
eyes now—was of a shaggy brown outside, lined with 
a running pattern of black and blue. The hat-box 
was labelled “‘ Wm. Hooper, passenger to London.” 

The comfort of a journey, of a long one especially, 
depends in so great measure on the nature of one’s 
tellow-travellers, that it is not to be wondered 
at that my eye dwelt rather long on the name, 
while I fell into speculations as to. its possessor, 
and whether he would turn out a good, bad, or 
indifferent companion. Having scanned his lug- 
gage well, I proceeded to look out of the window 
for the man hiwself, for we were on the point of 
starting, and it was time he wade his appearance. 
At this moment, there came hurrying up a tall 
young man with sandy moustache and blue spec- 
tacles, carrying a carpet-bag, and an old lady with 
a dog in her arms. Both looked in at my carriage, 
and both passed on, the one up, the other down 
the platform, entering respectively the compart- 
ments to the right and left of mine. The only 
P now remaining on the platform were the 
station-master, who was already giving the signal 
for our departure, two porters, and a bearded man 
who paced up and down with folded arms. Him I 
was disposed to set down as Mr. Hooper; but if it 
were he, he showed a singular indifference to the 
fate of his property, fur the whistle sounded, and 
we were off, and he simply stood still and stared 
carek ss'y after us. 

Plainly, it was not Mr. Hooper. Bat where, then, 
was the man? It was a question more easily asked 
than answered. I grew weary at last of watching 
his luggage, and turned my attention to the maga- 
zine 1 had bought at the station. But I could not 
get on with it at all. Story after story 1 began, 
and story after story I abandoned in disgust. I 
use the word advisedly, for it is with no slighter 
teelii g that cowmon sense, perhaps common-place, 





pervades tis class vi liicrature. At least, I hit upon 





men like myself can regard the tone that at present | 


one tale that promised to be sensible enough, 
setting out as it did with an account of the 
journey on foot of a father and son from Land’s 
End to John o’ Groat’s House. But it was 
@ mere deception atter all. No further on than 
the third page, they lost their way in a wood, and 
took shelter in a small wayside inn, the Boots 
whereof was an individual so ominously described 
that it needed no large amount of discrimination 
to perceive that this story was going the way of all 
the others. Thoroughly out of patience, and apos- 
trophising myself as a double ass for having thrown 
away @ shilling on such rubbish, I tossed the 
offending book to the further end of the carriage. 
“ How on earth,’ I said to myself, “can trash like 
this go down in this work-a-day world? and where 
do they find writers weak-minded enough to 
minister to so silly a taste?” Then, my eye falling 
on the luggage opposite, I continued: “ they repre- 
sent every trivial incident as tending to thing 
of great moment. Something comes out of every- 
thing. If one of those wiseacres were here at the 
present time, he would make something out of that 
railway-rag, I don’t doubt.” 

We had whizzed by four or five out-of-the-way 
stations at express-rate; now we were slackening 
speed considerably, and presently, bump, bump, 
we drew up alongside of the platform at the Tam- 
well Station. 

Here we had a stoppage of ten minutes, to enable 
northern passengers to lunch; a tedious delay to 
those who like myself had no better occupation for 
the time than walking up and down the platform. 
Among some half-dozen -others employed in the 
saine Manner, one man in particular attracted my 
notice. He was below the middle height, broad- 
shouldered, thick-set, and red-haired. His eyes 
were small and bright; his face not a pleasent one 
to look at, conveying as it did a most unmistakable 
impression of craftiness, 

“If I were a policeman,” said I to myself, “I 
should keep a sharp look-out on that fellow.” 

His movements struck me as peculiar. He 
walked right duwn the platform, peering into one 
carriage after another, as though undecided which 
to enter. Having arrived at the end of the train, 
he turned, and came leisurely back towards where 
I was standing. This time he stopped for a 
moment at my carriage, and an undefined instinct 
made me watch him yet more narrowly. He 
glanced back at me, and for an instant his eyes 
encountered mine, then he turned his head, and 
walked on. A sudden idea struck me: Could this 
by avy chance be William Hooper, who having 
inadvertently got into a wrong carriage at Bunt- 
ford, was now come to look after his luggage? 
But I dismissed the notion immediately; he was so 
evidently not a first-class passenger. The ringing 
of the first bell took off my attention, and I 
hastened to resume my seat. 

“By your leave, sir,” said a voice at my elbow, 
and there, to my no small astonishment, was the 
same objectionable individual, actually preparing 
to enter the carriage. 

“Perbaps you are not aware that this is a first- 
class carriage,” I said, in my haughtiest tone, and 
not budging an inch to facilitate his entrance. 

* Just so, sir,” he replied, with provoking cool- 
ness; and he proceeded to push his way in. 

“It is William Hooper,” was my mental con- 
clusion; but this was negatived the uext moment. 

“Til thank you to allow me to move your rug 
and hat-box to the next seat, sir; I wish to see 
the last of a friend.” 

And, suiting the action to the words, he not only 
displaced the articles in question, but squeezed his 
bulky figure out of the wiudow in such a manner as 
almost to fill up the aperture. It was very annoy- 
ing; but by remonstrating with a boor, I should, L 
knew, but expose myself to a disadvantage, so I let 
him take his way, hoping that when the tickets came 
to be inspected, he would be sent to the right-about. 
But I was disappointed Not only was the ticket 
he produced as genuinely a first-class one as my own, 
but the destination thereon marked the same—Pad- 
dingt»n. 

*OJious!”” I ejaculated to myself, as the carriage 
was locked, and the train off again. ‘ However, if 
he makes himself disagreeable, I can but change 
carriages at the next station.” 

I had procured a newspaper at Tamwell, and was 
busied in its perusal, when l»oking up suddenly, I 
caught my companion’s eye fixed on me with an 
expression absolutely startling in its keen scrutiny. 

Yet more startling was the immediate and re- 
markable change that came over his countenance 
when he saw that he was observed—his eye dr »pped ; 
@ dull, stupid expression overspread his face, and he 
turned his head away. However, I had seen enough 
to set me on my guard. After this, I resolved to watch 
him steadily, though without appearing to do so. 

Acting on this resolution, I soon became aware, 
that, for some reason or other, he took considerable 
interest in the luggage he believed to be mine; in 
reality, the property of the invisible William Hooper. 
At least, so I judged trom the circumstance, that al- 
though, so long as I looked his way, he apparently 
took no notice of either hat-box or rug, no svoner did 
I turn my head towards the window by which we 
were seated, than I was conscious—I may almost 
say iustinctively—that both were subjected to the 
sharpest investigation from his foxy eyes. 

I had really forgotten the existence of the port- 
manteau, when a peculiar thud, repeated at intervals, 
roused me to the perception that my companion’s 
heavy heel was trom time to time striking with some 








force against the leather casing. This might have 
passel for mere clumsiness, had not my suspicions 
already been excited. As it was, I could not divest 
mnyself of the notion, that he had some ulterior object 
in view,though what it could be was difficult to divine. 
I could scarcely believe that of sheer malice prepense 
he could wish to d ge the port t Could 





} evident curiosity, instead of at once restoring it to its 
| owner. 


I felt inclined fo resent this impertinence, but the 


| lady took out another pamphlet, saying, good-natur- 
| edly: “If thee is interested in the subject, here is 
| another little book for thee.” 


“Thank you, ma’am,” he replied, a little more 


he possibly be trying to get some idea of its contents; | graciously than before. ‘Hand it over to the gen- 


and if so, what sinister intentions did he entertain 
with regard to them? 

Believing that danger of some description threat- 
ened William Hooper’s luggage, I resolved—since he 
was not here in person to protect it—to take it under 
my immediate surveillance ; and, the more effectually 
to do so, not to disclaim that ownership of it, with 
which my companion evidently accredited me. I 
therefore said, as civilly as possible, “* You find that 
portmanteau rather in your way, I am afraid; pray 
let me draw it out, and take it under my own seat.” 

“Not at all, not at all!” returned my vis-a-vis 
eagerly. ‘It’s quite comfortable here, sir; don’t 
trouble yourself to move.” 

He was evidently as loath to part with the port- 
manteau as I was anxious to get possession of it; 
but I was the more determined to carry my point, 
which I succeeded in doing at last. 

Shortly after this, we passed through a tunnel—a 
long one—in the course of our transit through which, 
suddenly bethinking me of ascertaining the security 
of the hat-box, I stretched my hand across fur the 
purpose. I had just touched the encircling strap, 
when my fingers encountered those of another hand; 
there was a mutual start, and both hands were 
simultaneously withdrawn. This was a disagreeable 
confirmation of my suspicion, and at the same time I 
felt considerably out of countenance myself—my ob- 
ject in feeling must have been so palpable, whereas, 
after all, the position of his hand was not very un- 
natural, sitting as he was beside it, with his arm, it 
might be, on the cushioned partition. Neitber of us 
said a word, and presently we emerged from the tun- 
nel close to Whitworth Station. 

Our tete-a-tete ended bere, and though I am no 
coward, I must own that I was not sorry for it. The 
two passengers who joined our party were a white- 
haired lady, in Quaker costume, who took the vacant 
seat near me, opposite Mr. Hooper’s possessions, and 
an elderly gentleman in an Inverness cape, and wear- 
ing a respirator, who seated himself beside them by 
the other window. 

As he appeared to bein delicate health, I ventur- 
ed to suggest that the seat opposite would be less 
liable to draught, but he replied that it did not suit 
him to sit with his back to the engine. I then pro- 
posed to move the hat-bux and rug, so as to vacate 
a seat further from the window; but this he also de- 
clined, saying he preferred his present seat. SoI 
left him to himself, and he presently dozed off. His 
sleepiness seemed to infect my opposite neighbor, 
who, leaning his head on his arm, closed his eyes, 
and soon began to snore aadibly. 

My lady-companion alone cuntinued wide awake, 
and was very chatty and communicative. She ap- 
peared to be of a philanthropic turn of mind, and 
entertained me with accounts of various institutions 
she had lately been visiting; among others, that of 
the Whitworth jail. 1t was at this point in the con- 
versation that a sparkle, as of a wakeful eye appear- 
ing just tor an iustant in the mass of red hair and 
beard reclining on the seat opposite, both warned me 
to be on my guard, and suggested the thought, “If 
my triend over there is not well acquainted with the 
inside of that jail, | am very much mistaken.” 

I think he must have caught wy eye fixed on him, 
for, trum that moment, the snoring gradually ceas- 
ed; and by-and-by he began to wake up, in a very 
natural manner, | must allow. He took no interest 
in the conversation, apparently, tor he kept his face 
turned towards the window, and occupied hinuself in 
dotting down with a pencil, in a large pocket-book, 
sundry marks and lines. Que would have almost 
thought he was sketching, or trying to do so; rather 
@ novel experiment in # railway carriage, even in 
this age of utilization of time. é 

‘Tue Quaker lady evidently adopted this view of the 
case. “Tnee must excuse me, friend,” she said; 
“but the motion of the carriage is certainly not ta- 
vorable to drawing. If thee dues not take care, thee 
will injure thine eyesight permanently.” 

“Never fear for my eyesight, ma’am,” was the 
gruff reply; ‘it has held out well enoaga so far, 
and is like t» do tor a good time yet.” 

“If a lady takes the trouble to concern herself in 
your beualt, you might at least be at the pains to 
give her a civil answer,” I exclaimed, indignant at 
his brusquerie. 

But he gave me no answer but a grim smile, and 
1 felt vexed that 1 had been betrayed into addressing 
him. Tae lady’s equanimity was, however, not in 
the least disturbed, and she quietly resumed the con- 
versation a3 though nothiug had occurred; our com- 
panion, meautime—the one who was awake—con- 
tiauing to divide his attention between the window 
and his pocket-bvok. 

“{ havea little book here concerning the Blind 
Asylum at Northing I was telling thee about, that it 
may interest thee to see,” said the Quakeress, taking 
@ pamphlet from her bag. 

1 put out my hand ww receive it, but at that mo- 
ment my opposite neighbor, by some awk ward move- 
ment in turning sharply round, jerked my elbow, and 
it fell to the ground. I will do him the justice to say 
that he had the civility to stoop down to pick it up; 
but he buagied stupidly about it, dropping it again 
two or three ties, and when at last he really had it 
in his hand, retaining it to scan the title-page with 





tleman, if you please, and I will keep this here 
one.” 

He was very much interested in the subject, if 
one might judge from the earnest attention with 
which he perused each single page; but it would 
seem that it was a little beyond his depth—he had 
not the appearance of being a well-educated man— 
for he looked up at the end with a peculiarly baffled 
and puzzled expression. With an odd sort of grunt, 
he folded the pamphlet into his pocket-book—I 
thought he might at least have offered to return it— 
and then set to work with his pencil again. 

“It is a good work they are doing there,” remark- 
ed the Quakeress; ‘one would be glad to forward it 
all one could.” 

A nod was the only reply he vouchsafed. 

It was a drowsy day, dull and close. After a while, 
we relapsed into silence. We stopped at but a few 
stations, and no fresh passengers came in to rouse 
us. Before long, my three panions all d to 
be dozing, and had it not been for a vague sense of 
insecurity, I should have followed their example. 

Time went on. We werewith in half an hour of 
London, and nothing had occurred to ratify my sus- 
picions. The first movement was on the part of the 
invalid, who, as we neared Chelston, our last stop- 
ping-place, roused himself from his slumber, and 
took down his umbrella from its resting-plave above 
the seat. At the same instant, he of the red hair sat 
up wide awake, though but a moment before he had 
been, to all appearance, buried in sleep. 

The tickets were always given up here, and we 
were culled upon to have them ready. The ticket- 
collector came round ina hurry, as usual, took the 
four tickets, saw that the door was locked, and was 
about to move on, when the gentleman in the respir- 
ator placed his hand on the door, saying: “I’m for 
Chelston—let me out, please.” ° 

The man glanced at the tickets in his hand, and 
read out: ‘ Northsea, Buntford, and Whitworth—all 
for Paddington, sir.” 

“T know,” said the invalid, feebly. ‘There was 
some difficulty about booking me through to Chel- 
ston, and they told me a Paddington-ticket would 
do. The advantage, if there is any, is on the com- 
pany’s side.” 

* All right, sir;”’ and he unlocked the door. 

At the mention of Northsea being ou one of the 
tickets, my opposite neighbor and I exchanged a 
momentary glance. I made sure I had discovered 
one fact about him—namely, that he had been in the 
train longer even than I had, and had only changed 
carriages at Tam well—a circumstance which, I hard- 
ly know why, confirmed my belief in his being a sus- 
picious character. As for his face, I confess I couid 
not make out its expression; but he must know now 
that I suspected him, I thought. At any rate, we 
both looked a little conscious, I fancy; both turned 
our heads away, and to show that we were not think- 
ing of anything particular, both began at the same 
time a low whistle, the effect whereof, tunes and 
keys being different, may be more easily imagined 
than described. 

The eklerly gentleman had, in the, meantime, ef- 
fected his exit, and was on the point of going off down 
the platform, when my vis-a vis unceremoniously 
clutched hold of him by the cape. “I beg pardon, 
sir; butdf you would do me a trifling favor, I should 
be great] yegmiiged.” 

“ If I can serve you in any way, I shall be happy 
to do so,” returned the other; “ bat there is no time 
to lose—you will be off in another minute.” 

] judged from his tone that he was not overwell 
pleased with the style of address, and no wonder; 
but the unmannerly fellow did not seem to see it. 
With a careless: ‘That’s just why I ask you,” he 
scribbled a few words on the page of his pocket-book, 
tore it out, and twisting it up into @ sort of a note, 
handed it to the gentleman, saying: “* We you be so 
good as to take this to the telegraph office? See, the 
door is over there. Thank yoa, sir. There’s the 
shilling. Ask ’em to send it off at once, please.” 
Then, by way of explanation, he added: “ I’m bound 
to let my mother know l’m coming, you see. It 
might make her ill if I was to look in on her all of a 
sudden.” 

“TI don’t see that a telegram will mend matters,” 
I muttered; but I don’t think he heard me, and 1 
did not care that he should. 

The old gentleman made his way to the door indi- 
cated. We were off before he re-appeared. 

I now began seriously to consider what steps it 
would be well to take with regard to William Hoop- 
er’s luggage on reaching Paddington, to which we 
were drawing very near. If, as seemed the most 
natural and straightforward course, I went off to the 
superintendent at once to acquaint him with thecir- 
cumstance-, I should have, meantime, to leave it to 
the mercy of my red-haired friend, who had already 
interested himself concerning it. And yet, what 
course was open to me? 

I was still quite at sea as to what plan to adopt, 
when we rushed shrieking into that Babel of sights 
and sounds, the Paddington Station. It was more 
than a year since I was there last, and it seemed 
to we more bustling than ever. Not that I could 
see much, however, for my triend opposite quite 
monopolized the window. I regretted it the les : 
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just before. This time, 1 particular nd 
him and my red-haired friend. . € 
Was I mistaken in fancyivg that t angi 
glance of intelligence? The y-mngr- ti 
antly; I raised my hat, and then — 
porter to return for my luggage W - ‘ 
a ed of that of the lady. The row “ 
from the spot where I was standing, : 
the Quaker lady enter one. Judge = ; 
ment when at the last moment, # 4 
was udjusted, and they were on the 7 
1 saw the wearer of the sneeconnes 
who had been following in her — 
me, jump Up, and take his seat on yo ; 
driver! ‘The porter did not return 
: Lea some one e 
yur I  Tnceeiee to grow very ys 
tion. For the last quarter of an , 
had been pacing up and down the ~ 
were standing. It bad struck - 5 
ing aneye on my companiop—¥ bo * | 
known to the police #4 & —. 
it only just now occurred to me tha 
than make over 
oa toner property. snes 
him to my side. I half expected — 
would have bolted on this, bat he 
«* You wanted me, ag: the 
r odd, 1 fancied. 
~ at wish to give over this | 
charge. It islabelled Wm. ergy 
It does not belong to me, bat w 
when I entere: it. I cannot gae** 
of the owner; but it will no om 
before long, #0 you had best pl 
pany. It en 
eae sight till it is sate in their ke 
fs.” 
menpyere these words, I looked 
whose evil designs, whatever the 
I hoped thus effectually to ”~ 
abashed, however, be returned ! 
the very embodiment of pus 
+ Have you no tongue in your ) 
ly to the policeman. “ Can you 
that you'll do bis bidding? c 
It was, to my mind, like # ra . 
and I should bave liked dearly 
set-down; but the policeman wi 
jar. Taking »° notice of his 
turned to me with a “ Very + 
beckoned to « porter in the dista 
ough. 
eT aan admonition to 
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a 
vident curiosity, 
wner, 

I felt inclined fo resen 

‘dy took out another pa 
tly: “If thee is interested in: t 

nother little book for thee.” 
“Thank you, ma’am,” ; 

‘raciously than before. ; 
eman, if you please, 
16,”” 

He was very much inter 

ne might judge from 


‘ot the appearance of bein 
t he looked up at the en 
nd puzzled expression. 


& & well-educated man— 
d with a peculiarly baffled 
With an odd sort of grunt, 

into his pocket-book—I 
have offered to return it— 
his pencil again. 
are doing there,” r - 
‘one would be glad to owed & 





id then set to work with 

“It is a good work they 

l the Quakeress ; 

| one could.” 

} nod was the only reply he vouchsafed, 
was a drowsy day, dull and close. After a whil 

@ relapsed into silence, We stopped at but af . 
e 


: he replied, a little more 
Hand it over to the gen- 
and I will keep this here 


instead of at once restoring it to its 


t this im pertinence, but the 
mphiet, saying, good-natur- 
he subject, here ig 








ations, and no fresh Passengers 
je Before long, iny three ‘omueinane che oy 
> dozing, and had it not been for a vague per 
pep I should have followed their nha gs 
amcan on. We werewith in half an hour of 
eo "i tn ten tn occurred to ratify my sus- 
ment was on the t 
valid, who, as we neared Cl ede 
'ng-place, roused himself Premade aa 
om down his umbrella from its resting-plave ay 
le seat. At the same instant, he of the red hai 4 
p wide awake, though but a moment bef. wap 
‘en, toall appearance, buried in sleep. i ep 
Prt were always given up here, and we 
aaa upon to have them ready. The ticket- 
oF came round in a hurry, as usual took 
ur tickets, saw that the door was locked and ro 
pes. Pee on, when the gentleman in the at 
D his hand on the door, saying: “ 1’, 
ielston—let me out, please.” ; ° oeike 
= — mcrae at the tickets in his hand, and 
, pintenainen mony Buntford, and Whitworth—ali 
“T know,” said the invali 
me difficulty about Semin en 
‘on, and they told me a Paddington- 
»» +The advantage, if there is 
uny’s side.” 
“All right, sir;” and he unlocked the doo: 
At the mention of Northsea being on nse f 
ckets, my opposite neighbor ard I excha: ath 
omentary glance. I made sure I had enn r 
16 fact about him—namely, that he had bee semen 
tin longer even than I had, and had only a lesa 
— at Tamwell—a circumstance which fas. 
: now why, confirmed my belief in his being as J 
cious character. As for his face, I confess I << 
+t make out its expression; but he must kn ee 
at I suspected him, I thought. At any ae oy , 
th looked a little conscious, I fancy; both = Hon 
it heads away, and to show that we were not a 
8 of anything particular, both began at th tae 
me @ low whistle, the effect whereof, fa pee 
oys being different, may be more asi! oan 
‘an described. ee 
= ae gentleman had, in 
¢c is exit, and was on the p 
1e platform, when my aie eat 
atched hold of him by the cape. “I be 7 He 
rt; butdf you would do mea trifling anen, tate aia 
> great! y@iliged.” in 
“ If L can serve you in any w: 
do so,” returned the shire “oxeue be me 
) lose—you will be off in another minute.” ee 
1 judged from his tone that he w: ‘ 
eased with the style of address. 
ut the unmannerly fellow did no 
Vith a careless: “ That?’ 


“There was 
ugh to Chel- 
ticket would 
any, is on the com- 





the. meantime, ef- 








as not overwell 
and no wonder; 
sobbey as t seem to see it. 
st w 
; prinas* a few words on the page se he: <n 
re it out, and twisting it up in : 
anded it to the yinthonen, siping: hes vette 
0d as to take this to the telegraph ime here 4 
vor is over there. Thank yoa, sir. The io = 
hilling. Ask ’em to send it off at once " i = 
hen, by way of explanation, he added: « Yr’ ap ae 
‘ > my mother know I’m Mild, Ye me ce 
1 m i ; 
nen her ill if I was to look in on her all of a 
“I don’t see that a telegram will men 
muttered; but I don’t think he 
7 me care that he should. 
‘he old gentluman made his w. 
ited. We were off befure he tee ech re 
I now began seriously to consider what st 
ould be well to take with regard to William =. . 
"s luggage on reaching Paddington, to Cees te 
ere drawing very near. If, as seemed th ete 
vtural and straightforward course, [ went on a 
iperintendent at once to acquaint him with os in | 
imstances, I should have, meantime, to leave en 
\e mercy of my red-haired friend, who had al ; . 
iterested himself concerning it. And ‘vias 
/urse Was open to me? ee 
I was still quite at sea as to 
hen we rushed 
id sounds, 
ian a 


d matters,” 
heard me, and 1 








what plan to a j 

shrieking into that Babel of aa | 

the Paddington Station. It was more 

= year since I was there last, and it seemed | \\) 

; ~ mtr bustling than ever. Not that I could 

: = however, for my triend Opposite qnite 
opolized the window. I regretted it the les NY; ' 
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that I now hastily made up my mind—no’ better | his charge, I took up my bag, and walked off, very | 
course suggesting itself to me—to keep my seat until | glad to be free. 


a favorable opportunity offered of securing the ser- 
vices of a porter, to convey the luggage in my charge 
to safe quarters. Having watched over it so far, I 
was not going to abandon it now. 

The object of my suspicions seemed in no hurry to 
go; he retained his seat, his head still out of the win- | 
dow, till-the lady rose, saying, ‘ We are at our | 
journey’s end, if I mistake not. May I trouble thee 
to let me pass out, friend?” 

« Beg pardon, ma’am,” he exclaimed ; and opening 
the door, he sprang down himself first, and then, 
with more politeness than { should have expected of | 
him, helped her to alight. This done, he seemed in 
some perplexity as to what to donext. With his 





hand on the door-handle, he looked after her as she | still lounging about the nearest lamp-post, and then, | care it should not go, 


walked away towards the barriers raised round the 
luggage; then back at me; and finally, round and 
behind him. Suddenly, be darted off, and the next 
thing I saw him talking toa man in a snuff-colored 
coat at some distance. . 

I had pulled the portmanteau from under the seat, 
in readiness to have it taken out, but had not yet 
succeeded in getting hold of a porter, when my friend 
returned, alone, and offered his help, observing that 
hunted almost i diately to 





side. My companion showed no disposition to run 


off with anything, but neither did “he take himself | aside—it’s too ridiculous. 
off, and there was that in his manner I did not like. | feather—a detective, with whom he 
lt was in vain that I gave him sundry hints to be- | business; and the best of it is, he—the detective, that 
all with | is—has bid him keep a sharp look-out on you, and 


gone about his business; he met them 


the most impenetrable obtuseness, real or feign- 
ed, and kept hanging about me, never going more 


I called a cab, and drove at once to my solicitor’s 
office. I had got out, and dismissed my vebicle, 
when, whom should my amazed eyes light on, stand- 
ing but a few paces from the door I was about to en- 
ter, but my late travelling-companion, whom I had 
left, twenty minutes before, by the policeman’s side 
on the Paddington platform! There was no mistak- 
ing the man, though he affected not to see me. Be- 
yond doubt he had either followed, or not impossibly 
accompanied me. 





where he got in.” 

“Then there is only that fellow in the respirator. 
Ha!” he exclaimed, suddenly, “ if I haven’t been and 
let the right man slip through my fingers, after all! 
What a fool I was not to suspect it!” And he quite 
ground his teeth with vexation. 

‘* It can’t have been he,” I said, “ he took no notice 
of the luggage whatever; and he cannot have failed 
to recognize it, sitting close beside it as he did.” 

«“ No doubt he knew me better than I knew him,” 


replied the detective, “and thought it best to keep Grand Master Rev. C. H. Titus. 


Indignant at this espionage, yet uncertain how to | quiet. I might have guessed it, when he was so bent 


act, I determined to consult my legal adviser; who | on getting out at Chelston; but, then, I was so cer- 


without more ado, sent for a policeman. To him L 


pointed out my obnoxious fellow-traveller, who was | telegraphic message to send off! He took precious 


leaving him to take what steps he thought proper, 
Mr. Smith and I pr ded to busi i 

Scarcely had we entered it, however, when the po- 
liceman returned, anu with elongated face and flur- 
ried manner requested to speak to Mr. Smith alone. 
To me he would not vouchsafe a word of explanation, 
and I had to wait in a small ante-room, in no very 
amiable frame of mind, while the two were closeted 
together. 

The interview did not last long. There was an ex- 
plosion of laughter in the next room, and then out 
came Mr. Smith, looking excessively amused. 

‘My dear sir,” he exclaimed, “ whom do you think 
we have been setting this good fellow to watch?” 

“ How should I know?” I replied, with some acri- 
mony. “Some one who’s no better than he should 
be, I’m quite sure!” 











come across the man who 


“ As to that,” said the lawyer, “I’ve never yet 
was. But setting jesting 
Why, it’s one of his own | Yes, now I recollected. They were the sume two, 
has often done | with the blue spectacles and the lap-dog respectively, 


no doubt. No wonder they 
weren’t quite on the lookout for me when we got to 
Paddington. However, I’ll have him yet. Good- 
morning to you, gentlemen; there’s no time to lose.” 








At the next assizes, the great jewel-robbery at 
Northsea came on. I do not, in general, take much 
interest in such matters; but hearing that my friend 
Smith was to be present, and feeling some curiosity 
as to the end of this affair, in one phase of which I 
had been so strangely mixed up, I made my way to 
the assize town. 

When this particular case was called, two prison- 
ers, 2 man and a woman, were led into the dock. I 
looked at them eagerly, fully expecting to recognize 
in the furmer the elderly gentleman who had been 
one of my companions in the railway carriage on that 
memorable journey to London. But no; he was tall, 
and young, and sandy-haired. Surely I had seen 

him somewhere befvure, though! And his companion? 





whom I bad observed getting into the train at Bunt- 
ford, just before it started. 


ticket as I handed it—it was taken at Whitworth, Sir Newton D. Arnold, Jr. Warden, 
sir Alfred W. Fiske, Treasurer. 

Sir George H. Burnham, Recorder. 

Sir William Jackson, Sword Bearer. 


Sir John W. Gross, Standard Bearer. 


Sir Linneaus V. Kennon, Musical Director. 


sented twelve solid silver wine-goblets, appropriately 
tain it was you. And then to go and give him that | engraved, and each bearing the inscription, “St. 
John’s Encampment, No. 1. A token of knightly 
regard from Sir Knight G. T. Swarts. 
Dec. 2, 1867,” 


Knights Templar, of Providence, KR. I., held Tuesday 
evening, December 3d, the following officers were 
elected fur the year ensuing: 


not let you get out some back-way unobserved. He 
says you are a scoundrel, and a very deep one; and 



































the train would be tel 
make room for another, and that I had best look 
sharp. There was reason in what he said; and con- 
sidering that the luggage would be at least as safe on 
bs the platform as in the carriage, I thought it well to 
avail myself of his assistance. 
The portmanteau was heavy—singularly so, for its 
size. We lifted itout. I placed the rug and hat-box 
on the top of it, and then I took up my stand by its 


| 


I was standing. I was in an awkward predicament. 
I did not dare to leave my charge to call a porter, 
and they paid no beed to my shouts and gesticula- 
tions. Other trains were coming in, moreover, and 
taking off their attention. At this moment I observ- 
ed a man coming towards us, who, at first sight, I 
should have said was t’ e very same with whom my 
companion had been talking buta few minutes back ; 
Lhad not seen bis face very well, but the hue of his 
coat, and a somewhat peculiar slouch in his shoulders, 
were identical. But when he passed close to us, go- 
ing on towards the luggage-van, and there was, 80 
far as I could see, no sign of recognition between the 
two, I thought I must have been mistaken. 

















Presently, my quond tr g 


the same man who had passed us on his way down | 


him and my red-haired friend. Their eyes met. 

Was I mistaken in fancyipg that they exchanged a | 
glance of intelligence? The Quakeress nodded pleas- 
antly; I raised my hat, and then called out to the | 
porter to return for my luggage when he had dispos- 
ed of that of the lady. The row of cabs was visible | 
from the spot where I was standing, and I watched , 
the Quaker lady enter one. Judge of my astonish- | 
ment when at the last moment, after the luggage | 
was adjusted, and they were on the point of starting, | 
I saw the wearer of the snuff-colored coat, the same | 
who had been following in her wake as she passed 
me, jump up, and take his seat on the box beside the 

driver! ‘The porter did not return as he ea prom- | 
ised: I suppose some one else had sna m up, | 
and I was beginning to grow very weary OF my posi- | 
tion. For the last quarter of an hour, a policeman | 
had been pacing up and down the platform where we 
were standing. It had struck me that he was keep- 
ing an eye on my companion—wbo was very possibly 
known to the police as a dangerous character—but 
it only just now occurred to me that I could not do | 





Mr. Hooper’s property. 


would have bolted on this, but he kept his ground. 

“ You wanted me, sir?” asked the policeman, look- 
ing rather odd, I fancied. 

“Yes; I wish to give over this luggage into your 
charge. It islabelled Wm. Hooper, you will observe. 
It does not belong to me, but was in the carriage 
when I entered it. Icannot guess what bas become 
of the owner; but it will no doubt be inquired after 
before long, so you had best give it up to the care or 
the company. I recommend you not to let it out of 
your sight till it is sate in their keeping, 1 wash my 
hands of it.” 

As [said these words, I looked sternly at the man 


It was, to my mind, like a rat challenging a terrier ; 
and I should bave liked dearly to see him get a good 
set-down; but the policeman was too torbearing by 
tar. Taking no notice cf his insolence, he simply 
turned to: me with a “ Very good, sir!” and then 
beckoned to a porter in the distance, who obeyed his 
signal fast enough. 

With a parting admonition to him to look well to 








than a dozen yards or so frum the place where | that the account you have been giving of yourself is 
alla humbug.” 


making game of me, Mr. Smith.” 


I willexplain. In the first place, I must tell you 
that he takes you for one William Hooper.” 


goodness has that got to do with it?” 


low assuming that name, is suspected, on good | 
grounds, of having been concerned in a robbery of 
jewelry at Northsea last night; and of carrying off | 
his spoils with him to-day. This detective was put 

on the scent, and flattered himself that he had secur- 

Ni panion, the | ed both his person and his illgotten goods. It is not 

Quaker lady, came up the platform, followed by a ' to be wondered at, when you took such good care of 
porter, who was wheeling her luggage in a truck; | his luggage, that he should take you for the man 

and he again was followed, rather to my surprise, by | himself.” 


just before. This time, L particularly noticed both | followed by my late travelling-companion, who now, | 


“ Preposterous!” I cried, indignantly. ‘“ You are 


“No such thing, my dear sir. Calm yourself, and 








‘Well, and if he does? What, in the name 7 


“ Just this; that William Hooper, or rather a fel- 





The policeman at this moment entered the room, 


to-my enlightened eyes, looked no longer disagree- 
ably crafty, but simply clever and shrewd. It is not 
necessary to recapitulate all that passed, nor how 
Mr. Smith at last succeeded in convincing the detec- 
tive that I, his client of twenty years’ standing, was | 
a man of the most respectable antecedents, and in no | 
possible way connected with the so-called William 
Hooper. Suffice it to say that he was persuaded of 
the mistake in time, and that then we all hada 
hearty laugh over what had occurred. The detec- 
tive even went so far as to read out to us the instruc- 
tions received that morning, on which he had been 
acting. There were a few hurried lines, directing 
him to be on the lookout for a man travelling up 
to town, under the name of William Hooper; to get 


The red-haired detective was present, and gave 
important evidence. The case did not last long, it 
was so clear against the prisoners, and both were 
convicted. 

“ You succeeded in getting hold of the right man, 
at last,” I remarked to the detective, when, the 
business of the day ended, he, Smith and I met to 
dine, and talk matters over together at the hotel. 
“ But, you made a mistake the second time, I see. 
That old man in the respirator was not the fellow 
Hooper, atter all.” 

“Don’t be too sure of that, sir,” returned the de- 
tective. And then he proceeded to tell me the whole 
story, so far as he had been able to make it out. 
How the sandy-haired young man, having got into 
an empty carriage at Buntford, had contrived, by 
means of the appliances contained in his carpet-bag, 
to transform himself into an old man, so effectually 
disguised, as to be, he thought, quite safe from de- 
tection. On returning to his own carriage at Whit- 
worth, he had, however, recognized the detective, 
and seeing that I had appropriated his luggage, 
judged it wisest to make no fuss, but quietly decamp 
at Chelston. 

Ihave not had occasion, since my adventure, to 
make another journey by rail. When next I do so, 
I shall take good care not to enter a carriage that 
contains hat-box, rug or portmanteau minus the 
owner. 
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aseat in the same carriage, and kéep a strict watch 
on all his movements; also particularly to notice any 
communication that might pass between him and 
any fellow-traveller, as there was reason to beliove 
he was accompanied by an accomplice in the shape 
of an elderly woman. Hence the interest he had 
taken in my conversation with the Quaker lady, of 


better than make over to him the guardianship of | which he had in reality been taking notes in a pecu- 
Accordingly, I beckoned ' liar shorthand of his own, fancying that more was 
him to my side. I half expected that my companion | meant than appeared on the surface; and the eager- 


ness with which he intercepted the pamphlet, which 
must have edified him extremely. {t was left to his 
own discretion either to arrest the parties on reach- 
ing Paddington, or to let,them go their own ways, 
| following them up closely; by which means it was 
| hoped he might be able to find the clue to some 
| other robberies that had lately taken place in the 
‘ game neighborhood. This latter plan he had resolv- 
ed to adopt with regard to me, and bad also sent a 
colleague to accompany the poor Quaker lady on her 
| route, to ascertain where she went, and whether she 
| were truly what she gave herself out to be. ‘The de- 
| tective had been staggered for a moment by my vol- 
' untarily resigning my luggage to the charge of a po- 
liceman, but had thougbt it explained by the fact 
that I saw myself suspected, and hoped in that man- 
ner to get off myself, even at the sacrifice of the stulen 





sea ticket,’? remarked the officer. ‘ 1 thought was Jvhn’s Encampment N».1, held in lonic Hall, Prov- 
| idence, R. I., on Monday evening, the following of- 


sure of you then.” 
| “That was yours, surely!” T exclaimed. 
hurry, 
got to Tamwell. 
others.” 

“ Not the lady,” I said. 


| 


| No indeed, sir; 1 got in at Bunttord, Was in a 
and bad not time to Jook about me till we 
It must have been one of the two 


** | happened to notice her 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications Srom 


brethren in all parts of the world.) 





ST. JOHN’S LODGE. 
At the annual communication of St. John’s Lodge 


elected and appointe’ to ¢ flice for the ensuing year: 
James B. Picket, Worshipful Master. 
Lyman B. Meston, Senior .Warden. 
James Mills, Junior Warden. 
Edward A. White, Treasurer. 

Solon Thornton, Secretary. 

Rev. E. M. P. Wells, Chaplain. 
William F. Pierce, Sr. Deacon. 
Seremo Bowen, Jr. Deacon 

James W. Allen, Sr. Steward. 
Joseph N. Pierce, Jr., Jr. Steward. 
Thomas R. Jacobs, Inside Sentinel. 
Wr. U. Moulton, Marshal. 

Gear rge N. Pike, Ti/er. 


Committee on Charity. 


“on 


PROVIDENCE ENCAMPMENTS. 
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lowing results of recent elections: 


ficers were elected : 


of Boston—the oltest Lodge in tbe country, tcing 
established in 1733 the following brethren were 


Solon Thornton, Edward A. White, L. L. Tarbell, 


An obliging brother of Providence sends us the fol- 


Bro. Epirors,—At the annual aseembly of St. 


Sir Albert H. Chaffee, Warder. 

Sir Allen Baker, Jr., 1st Guard. 

Sir Charles Law, 2d Guard, 

Sir Joseph W. Thompson, 3d Guard, 
The ofticers elect were duly installed by M. E. Past 


During the evening, Sir Knight G. T. Swarts pre- 


Providence, 


At the annual assembly of Calvary Commandery of 





Sir Charles R. Dennis, M. EZ. G. C. 

Sir Thomas Phillips, Jr., Generalissimo, 

Sir Frank H. Harrington, Cap. General, 

Sir Rev. B. W. Atwell, Prelate. 

Sir Edwin L. Hunt, Sr. Warden, 

Sir Nelson W. Aldrich, Jr. Warden. 

Sir J. B. Bullock, Treasurer. 

Sir Isaac H. Saunders, Recorder. 

Sir Wm. H. Fenner, Sword Bearer. 

Sir James A Smith, Standard Bearer. 

Sir Z. C. Rennie, Warder. 

Sir Damase Beliveau, 1st Guard, 

Sir Wm. A Austin, 2d Guard. 

Sir John P. Luther, 3d Guard, 

Sir Geo. B. Chace, Organist. 

The officers elect were duly installed by Grand 
Generalissimo W. B. Blanding and Grand Warden 
N. Van Slyck, of the Grand Encampment of Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island. 





MENOTOMY CHAPTER. 

On Tuesday evening, Dec. 3, the officers of the 
Grand Chapter installed the following named com- 
panions as officers of Menotomy Chapter, of Arlington: 
Edward Storer, H. P. 

W. H. Pattee, X. 








G. H. Lawrence, S. 

J. W. Keyes, Chaplain. 
M. M. Morton, C. H. 
James Durgan, P. 8. 
John A. Pattee, R. A. C. 
George D. Tufts, 3d V. 
A. F. Allen, 2d V. 

A. L. Teel, 1st V. 

J. W. Pierce, Treasurer. 
M. R. Hardy, Secretary. 
James Baston, Tiler. 


enn 


GRAND CHAPTER OF PENN. 
At the annual meeting of the Grand Chapter of 
Pennsylvania, the following Companions were elected 
to office: George Griscom, M. E. G. High Priest; 
Michael Nesbit, M. E, G. King; Charles E. Meyer, 
Scribe; John Thompson, M. E. G. Secretary; Peter 
Williamson, M. E. G. Treasurer. The installation 
took place December 27th. 
MASONIC PRESENTATION.—There was a public 
meeting of the William Sutton Lodge at Saugus, last 
week, on which occasion Bro. Wm. Sutton, Senator 
elect, made the Lodge a present of a splendid set of 
jewels and regalia for the officers of the Lodge. The 
donor, in a very neat and modest speech, made the 
presentation, which was responded to in fitting terms 
by Bro. George H. Sweetser, the Worshipful Master. 
Speeches were also made by Bros. Harmon Hall, 
George Spear, E. P. Robinson and Rev. P, Wood. 
The lady triends of the members were present in large 
numbers, and added much to the social feature of the 
gathering. The jewels were of massive silver, inlaid 
with gold, and are said to be the richest possessed by 
any Lodge in the State. 














GRAND LODGE OF SOUTH CAROLINA —The grand 
Lodge of South Carolina assembled last week, and 750 
Lodges were represented. Grand Master Orr declared 
that the condition of Masonry in the State-was en- 
couraging, and aeknowledged contributions from 
Masons at the North and West for the benefit of the 
distressed. He should have done that, for the North 
and West have been kind to Southern brethren. 

FREEMASONRY.—An ancient and honorable insti- 
tution; “A beautiful system of morality, vailed in 
allegory, and illustrated by symbuls;” embracing in- 
dividuals of every nation, of every religion, and of 
every condition in life. Wealth, power and talents 
are not necessary to the person of a Freemason. An 
unblemished character and a virtuous conduct are 
the only qualifications for admission to the Order. It 
is an institution founded on eternal reason and trath ; 
whose deep basis is the civilization of mankind, and 
whore everlasting glory is to have the immovable 


























support of those two migbty pillars, science and mor- 
ality. Its grand object is to promote the happiness 
of the human race. 





Let no one suppose that by acting a good part 
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through life, be will escape slander. There will be 
those even who hate them for the very quilities that 
| Ought to procure esteem. ‘I ere are some folks in 
| the world v ho are not willing that others should be 
| better than themselves. 











whose evil designs, whatever they may have been, 
I hoped thus effectually to fuil. So far from looking 
abashed, however, be returned me a smile that was 
the very embodiment of impudence. 

« Have you no tongue in your head?” hesaidrude- goods. Butif Il were not William Hooper, where, 
ly to the policeman. ‘“Can’t you tell the gentleman then, was the real man? That was the question now 
that you'll do his bidding?” | uppermost in all our minds. ‘* There was one North- | 
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TWO BRIDES. 


Under the splendor of fashion’s fane, 

Thronged with the worldly, the wealthy, the vain, 
An ocean of gems in a soft lace-mist, 

Archbishop, two bishops, a dean to “ assist !"’ 


Flowers, and feathers, and jewels, and lace, 
An “ivory "’ arm and a “ rosebud "’ face, 
Gossamer white o'er a forest of gold, 
Beauty (and money !) in every fold! 


Bound together for good and for ill, 

With a cup of wealth ‘twould be hard to fill: 
‘Tis already full of the golden store— 

So full that a few of its drops run o’er. 


A fearful power for weal or for woe— 
A power that only a few men know: 
The power to help mankind to good, 
Who uses it well, as a Christian should. 


Ah. proud young noble and lady fair, 
Life’s race beginning—glorious pair! 
Bethink ye well of gold’s great might; 
Two paths are open—choose the right ! 
* * * * * * 
Under a moss-covered ivied dome, 
Within the sight of her childhood's home, 
Scarcely a rustle, scarcely a sound, 
Save the half.breathed sigh of her friends around! 


Gray silk, guiltless of flounces and bows, 

White bonnet adorned with a single rose, 

Soft, tender dove eyes, looking down 

With a world of trust in their half-veiled brown! 


The father-rector, godly, wise, 

With faltering voice, with dew-wet eyes, 
Speaking the words in a solemn tone 
That shall give his daughter to one alone. 


. One! till together the pair shall lie 
"Neath the daisied green of the turf close by; 
One! till the trials of life shall cease, 
And the twin-hearts rest in the sleep of peace! 





(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
CROSSING THE RUBICON. 


BY JAMES FRANKLIN FITTS. 


History telis us that in ancient times the great 
Czesar stood doubtfully upon the bank of the Rabi- 
con, cogitating whether or not he should cross the 
stream, and invade the fair country beyond. In like 
manner, since his time, millions of men, great and 
insignificant, have stood upon the immaterial bounds 
of some undertaking, doubting, resolving and fearing. 

There are moral Rubicons flowing across our lives, 
at no great intervals, and the brains of poor humanity 
are often and seriously perplexed to know what to do 
and how to do it. At present, we would like to chat 
a little about the deep and wide Rubicon of matri- 
mouy, where so many of us fellows of the “ male 
persuasion ” 

“*—___ Stand shivering on the brink, 
And fear to launch away.”’ 


And even after our determination is made, and we 
are entirely ready to cross, we often find ourselves 
hedged about by some annoying difficulties. It isa 
saying as old as Shakspeare, that “‘ the course of true 
love never did run smooth ;” and the trials, the dis- 
appointments, and the labors through which many of 
us din b ing doubled, are both amusing 
and interesting. This is a subject which everybody 
is interested in; and if we can spread before the read- 
ers of the “Flag of our Union” some short and 
veracious stories which will illustrate our meaning, 
we hope to be entitled to their thanks, and to succeed 
in proving that matrimony ia often invested with very 
peculiar oddities. We take them at random, as we 
find them. Some of them have occurred within our 
own knowledge; some have been given us by friends; 
and others may have seen print long ago. But we 
take them all from odd corners of the memory, where 
they have long lain, only called upon now and then 
to do duty, and to “point a moral or adorn a tale,” 
at a dinner-party, or a gathering of friends. 

Did the reader ever hear that uuique and pleasant 





* story of how the betrothal of the late General Scott 


wwas accomplished? While yet a youth, and with no 
‘large promise of distinction betore him, Scott was a 
law-student in Richmond, and was audacious enough 

' to offer his hand and heart to the lady who afterward 

““becfine Mrs. Scott. She was” young, beautiful, of 
gentle blood, and not without pride; and her refusal 
was peremptory. A few years changed her opinion, 
and that of everybody, about young Scott. The war 
with England came on, and he joined the army, 
where he rapidly rose in rank and fume, and filled the 
whole country with admiration for him. After the 
battle of Lundy’s Lane, where he was severely 
wounded, he came back to Richmond, and attended a 
ball, where he met the object of his former passion, 
still young, bewitching and beautiful. The gallant 
soldier and the lovely lady together shared the honors 
of the evening; and when they promenaded the hall, 
the crowd fell back upon each sie, aud made large 
room forthem. ‘ Who would not b:;a Scott?” said 
the lady, enthusiastically, to her companion, as she 
noticed the deference shown him. 

* You may be, if you will!” was his ready answer. 

And she was, 

Rather different was the experience ofa poor fellow 
who was supposed to be engaged to a fair dame, but 
whose visits were suddenly discontinued. Upon being 
asked to explain how it was, he said: 

“Ys, 1 supposed it would be all right; but my 
confounded p liteuess stood in the way.” 











4 “Your politeness, Mr. Cupidon?” quoth his con- 
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fidant. ‘That doesn’t often injure us with the 
women. How was it?” 

“ Why, you see, after visiting her about six months, 
taking her to balls, and parties, and concerts, and 
sitting up late nights with her, I asked her one night 
if she wouldn’t marry me. She said she liked me 
pretty well, but, on the whole, she thought I would 
hardly do, and begged me to excuse her; and—would 
you believe it?—I, like a great donkey, excused her !” 

To the same purport was the sad experience of one 
Muggins, who dwells in a pleasant and stylish town 
north of the equator. Muggins had, in like manner, 
been devoting himself faithfully to the social happi- 
ness of a belle of the town, and had given the anxious 
public reason to suppose that he was about to visit 
** that undiscovered country, from whose bourne no 
(bachelor) returns,” when it was discovered that his 
attentions had suddenly come to an end. 

* How is it about Miss Double Refined, Muggins?” 
a@ sympathizing friend asked. “ Jilted you, eh, my 
boy, as she has forty before you?” 

“Nothing of the kind, sir,” returned Muggins, 
loftily. ‘I sacked her!” 

“Sacked her! The dickens! Come now, I’d like 
to hear about that. How was it?” 

“TI was her duly accepted lover,” said Muggins. 
‘Everything had been done between us, except to 
set the day, when, one night, after I had accompanied 
her home, and stood on the steps, just as | was about 
to salute her for good-night, after the custom of the 
country, she turned fiercely upon me, and said: 

“Mr. Muggins, you will oblige me by not coming 
here any more. I don’t like you atall, and if you 
Ladn’t been a born fool you would have seenit. I 
wont have anything more to do with you!” And she 
went into the house, and slammed the door in my 
face, leaving me thunderstruck on the steps. 

“And that,” said Muggins, with a lofty wave of 
the hand, such as Maretzek might pretace an overture 
with, ‘that was too much forme. J sacked her that 
night!” 

There is a very pretty story told of a man who, in 
his youth, secretly loved a girl of his native town. 
He was too bashful to reveal it; or, rather, believing 
that his love was hopeless, he kept it to himself, and 
lived a long and weary life, with the love of that wo- 
tean as green in his heart as in the days of his boy- 
hood. When he had grown gray, and was wealthy 
and honored, he met the object of his affections. She 
was @ matron then—a widow, with grown-up and 

married daughters; and it happened, one day, after 
a dinner to which she had invited him, that the sub- 
ject of their early life came up between them, anda 
careless remark opened the eyes of the lady to the 
fact that she had been secretly aimired by the man 

beside her. Ten minutes’ talk informed him, to his 

great astonishment, that, unknown to him, he had 

also been beloved, and that the lady had waited long 
and painfully for his declaration, and had only ac- 

cepted another offer reluctantly, and because of the 

importunities of friends. When the daughters came 

into the parlor, they were surprised to find their 
mother and the gray-haired bachelor sitting together, 

with clasped hands, and mutually expressive eyes; 

and in a short time this twain were made one, and 

the gentleman had only himself to blame that he had 

waited twenty-five years fur his wife. And the moral 

of this story is addressed to all bashful swains, in the 

language of the old proverb, “ Faint heart never won 

fair lady.” 

An English divine, who has since risen to eminence, 

owed his marriage, and a long and happy domestic 

lite, to a mere accident. He had contracted an affec- 

tion for a lady of the neighborhood in which he tirst 

preached, but, through dread of a refusal, could not 

bring himself to the point of a direct proposal. The 

more he thought of it, the more he became dismayed 

at the prospect. He was not of that kind of men who 

can quickly interpret a woman’s feelings from her 

looks and manner, but was overcome with fear that 

she could never love him. He had almost resolved 

to abandon the field to a bolder, if not a better man, 

when he suddenly took a desperate resolation to know 

the worst. He carefully prepared and sealed two 

letters, each addressed to the lady; in one of which 

he made an earnest proposal of marriage, and in the 

other merely requested the loan cf a book. Shaking 
them together in his hat, he called his servant, and 
bade him take one aud deliver it. 

** Which one?” asked the servant. 

* Either,” was thereply. And the man took one at 
random, and departed. The minister threw the other 
into the tire without examining it, and’ Yor the next 
hour paced the fluor of his study, anxiors and mis- 
erable. He had resolved to abide by the event of this 
queer proceeding, and that if the book came with the 
servant, he would forever abandon all aspirations to 
the lady’s hand. At the end of that time, the man 
returned with a note, accepting his offer, and inviting 
him to tea. The overjoyed young man told his little 
experiment to his betrothed over a cup of tea, that 
evening, and was soundly rated for his duliness in not 
comprehending the “ signals of distress” which had 
been continually displayed to him from time to time. 
But some men are wonderfully stupid about these 
matters. 

Said the elder Sheridan to the younger, one day, 
“Dick, you scapegrace, why don’t you take a wife?” 
To which Dick, who had at that time practised more 





dutifully replied, ‘‘ Certainly, father. Whose wife!” 
It is reported of a young lady of dashing manners, 
and a feeling toward young persons of the other sex 
which was not hatred, that she was urged by her 
prudent mother to dismiss the young gallants who 
hovered about her, and accept the attentions of a 





than he had written, of the ‘School for Scandal,” | 


grave and fatherly gentleman of fifty, who had ex- 
hibited a marked preterence for her. 

“ He really wants you, my dear,” said the mother; 
‘and I should like to see you married to him.” 

**But, my dear » just ider his age. 
He’s actually fifty years old—just twice my age!” 

Well, my dear, that should be no impediment. 
He will make you a kind and indulgent husband; 
and fifty is not a great age. He is in the prime of 
life.” 

“ Yes, that is so,” returned the daughter, doubt- 
fully ; “and I shouldn’t think so bad of it, if it wasn’t 
for the future. But, good gracious! how shocking it 
will seem, when I get to be sixty-five, to have a hus- 
band of an hundred and thirty!” 

It is greatly to be feared that the young lady’s early 
arithmetical advantages were few, or were ill-im- 
proved. We have heard of another damsel, to whom 
the same proposition was made, who flatly rejected 
it. She said she never did like old men, and thought 
that two young fellows of twenty-five were better 
than one old one of fifty, any time! 

Some of the queer marriages that have been cele- 
brated in our country deserve a mention here. The 
annals of Gretna Green can hardly match some of 
the ludicrous stories, most of them undoubtediy true, 
of the queer ways which some people in America 
have taken to become united. Some years since, a 
romantically-inclined couple were married upon the 
suspension bridge below Niagara Falls. Tie exact 
line was located, with the aid of the surveyors, which 
divides the Canadian waters of the river from those 
of the United States. The bridegroom took his sta- 
tion in the latter country, and the bride in Canada, 
while the minister stood with a divided habitation, 
one foot being in each; and here and thus, with the 
roar of the river below, and the rattle and crash of 
the railway train overhead, the couple were married. 
1f something unusual does not result from the union 
of two such originals, we shall be mistaken. 

Another unique performance of this kind occurred 
in the same vicinity quite lately. A Buffalo daily 
one morning moved the sympathies and sensations of 
its readers with a paragraph to the following effect : 





** PROBABLE ACCIDENT AT NIAGARA.—DISTRESS- 
ING DISAPPEARANCE OF A YOUNG LADY !—We are 
pained to announce the strange disappearance of 
Miss Georgiana Gushington, who has been spending 
the past week at Niagara Falis, with a party of 
friends. Yesterday morning, the party, including 
herself, walked over the rapids bridge to Goat Island, 
and passed about an hour there, when they returned 
to the hotel. It was soon discovered that Miss Gush- 
ington had not left the island. It is positively known 
that she has not since répassed the bridge; and, as 
our readers well know, there is no other exit trom 
the island. Immediate and thorough search was 
made for her, but up to this writing Miss Gushington 
las not been found. The distress of mind into which 
her friends have been plunged by her disappearance 
cannot be described.” 


Now, here is an unavoidable inference conveyed to 
the reader that the unfortunate young lady had been 
carried over the cataract, or dashed in pieces on the 
rocks by anincautious step. But nothing of the kind 
occurred. The whole point of the joke will be seen 
in a paragraph which appeared in the same paper on 
the following morning, and which read something 
like this: 


““MIss GUSHINGTON AGAIN.—HER CONTINUED 
ABSENCE.—We regret to say that no further tidings 
have reached us concerning this heart-rending dis- 
appearance. We had in our possession, however, when 
the paragraph of yesterday was perused, some other 
items regarding this strange affair, which we did not 
give to the public. We present them now, although 
it will be seen that they give no reason tosuppose that 
Miss Gushington will ever be found. 

“The party crossed the bridge to the island about 
ten o’clock, and went over to the opposite side. Here 
on the high bank overlooking the Great Horseshoe, 
Miss Gushington and Mr. Stephen Silliboy were 
united in marriage by a clergyman of the party, when 
the bride and grovm returned to the hotel to receive 
the congratulations of their triends. Miss Gushing- 
ton, however, did not return; nor has she since been 
heard of. We stated no more than the truth in say- 
ing that her friends have been plunged iuto indescrib- 
able distress of mind by her disappearance. We 
alluded particularly to at least three dozen gentleman 
friends, every man of whom was determined tomarry 
her, and who are in the greatest mental pain over 
her disappearance. And they did search for Miss 
Gushington, long and anxiously, and have not yet 
found her. Our statements were exactly true; and 
if we charactcrized the ‘ disappearance ” of the lady 
as distressing, we triumphantly appeal to every man 
of the three dozen to sustain us.” 





The laws of Canada, some years ago, required a 
| long publication of the banns, and other checks and 
| hindrances to matrimony, which were exceedingly 

unpalatable to those who had fally reached the war- 
: ital jumping-off place. In consequence, many came 
| just across the line to be united; and sume queer 
| stories are told of some of these marriages. Au ac- 
| Quaintance of the writer, a justice of the peace, who 
| resided at Lewiston, used to tell with great ylee of 
oue of these occasions, where he officiated. 

“Tt was ope of the bitterest nights of that cola 
| winter,” he said, *‘ aiter 1 had gone to bed =nu locked 
up the bouse, that there came a thundering double- 

knock at the door. I lay still tor a while, aud it was 

repeated, with a loud clamor for ‘ the squire’ to come 
| down and open the door. I arose, shivering and 





reluctant, dressed mysolf, and went below, where I 
found a man and woman who had just crossed the 
river, and who demanded to be immediately joined 
in wedlock. Coull they not wait? I inquired. No, 
they could not; for Amanda had run away from 
home, and the oid people did not like John, and they 
were pretty close after them. Amanda hung her 
head bashfally, and allowed that it was even so. My 
sympathies were excited, and bidding them come into 
the sitiing-room, I married them in less than a min- 
ute. ‘Is that all?’ asked the young man. Ant 
when I replied that it was, he pulled out a small cloth 
bag from his pocket, and deliberately counte! out 
therefrom for my fee fifteen great Canada coppers! I 
mildly remonstrated with him upon the smallness of 
the compensation; but he declared that it was good 
pay for very small work, and professed his entire 
willingness to do it for half the money; and finally 
wound up with the assertion that it was all it was 
worth. That depended so much upon the future 
ecnduct of Amanda, that I was unable to contradict 
‘him, and he bore his bride triumphantly back over 
the rivor, while I retained the fifteen coppers.” 

I once heard of a young man, who, before his mar- 
riage, carefully sealed up a ten-dollar bill for the 
clergyman who was to perform the ceremony. At its 
conclusion, he delivered it, as he thought; but he 
shortly discovered that he had handed to him, in- 
stead, one of his Sophronia’s old love-letters. He is 
one of those youths who are excessively fond of moral- 
izing, and used to tell this dote, and speculat 
thus about it: 

“Before Sophronia’s letters became an ordinary 
thing to me, I used to think them worth not less than 
twenty dollars each; and I had some thoughts of 
rendering the Kev. Mr. Bands a bill for ten dollars 
overpaid.. I concladed, however, that, as he was an 
old married man himself, he might not wish to pur- 
chase any of the article, and that 1 had better pay 
the money and take the letter back. Upon mature 
deliberation, however, I decided that I must make 
some money some way out of the circumstance; so I 
gave the clergyman five dollars, and returned the ten 
to my pocket-book!”’ 

It is told of a couple out West, whose way into the 
matrimonial haven lay through the Rubicon of very 
severe paternal opposition, that they planned an 
elopement, fixed the night, and secured the services 
of a minister; and at the appointed time succeeded 
in leaving the house for a neighboring village, all on 
horseback. They had not pr ded far, however, 
before they found themselves pursued by the irate 
father, and that he rode a swifter horse than any of 
them. They plied the whip, aud put their animals 
to the top of their speed, but the father steadily 
yained on them, and could be seen only a short dis- 
tance behind, using whip and spur unceasingly. 
What was to be done? +The maiden was in tears, the 
youth was devoting hard-hearted fathers and slow 
horses to condemnation, and the parson was thinking 
despondingly of the fee which he should not obtain, 
and how much it would have been, had he got it, 
when a bright idea struck the woul: be bridegroom. 
‘* Marry us as we run, parson—marry us a8 we ran!” 
he exclaimed; and the parson, fully awake to the 
emergency, rode in between the pair, and married 
them on horseback, in the briefest time possible; so 
that, when the father rode up and laid his hand on 
his daughter’s bridle, they were pronounced man and 
wife. And we are further assured that the father, 
having done his utmost to prevent this consumma- 
tion, when he found that the mischief was done, took 
the matter philosophically, and the young people 
lowe, and that the end of this equestrian wedding 
was harmony as well as happiness. It is a story 
quite as adventurous, if not as pathetic, as that of the 
lov f the olden Hero and Leander. 

ins to resume this interesting subject at a 
future day (the budget being far trum exhausted), 
should it be advised, let me close with the stury of 
how the Welsh bridegroom was outwitted by his 
bride. 

There is, in a remote district in Wales, a well called 
the well of Saint Swithin, which yields an abundant 
supply of water the year round. Many years ago, its 
waters were in high repute all over the Welsh coun- 
try, as a rare specific to ensure conjugal supremacy; 
and it was devoutly believed that whichever of the 
parties drank first from the waters of this well, after 
the marriage, would certainly predominate in the 
home. and would control the other in all ditferences. 
So implicit was the belief in this wondertul virtue of 
the waters, and so anxious were married peuple to 
avail themselves of it for their own advantage, that 
the spectators were often editied by the spectacle of 
a foot-race between husband and wite from the church 
to the well, immediately following the ceremony. 
The bridegroom of whom I write proposed to ensure 
the iirst coveted draught to himself by more certain 
means, and so he directed his horse to be saddled and 
brid/ed, and held ready at the church door for the 
cenclusion of the ceremony. The cause of his failure 
is given in a verse of the old ballad. The story is 
respectfully dedicated to the lady readers of the 
“ Flag,” as an example of the superior shrewdness of 
their sex: 








*T rode post haste when the parson had done, 
Leaving my wife in the porch. 
But alack! she had been wiser than I, 
For she took a bottle to church!" 





In the rushing, noisy crowd, and amid sounds of 
gladness, and a thousand mingling emotions, the 
pulsations of some melancholy clord of the heart, 





touched by an invisible hand, are distinctly audible. 
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mander-in-chief of the British army, is said to be 
addicted to profanity. A waggish colonel, who had 
been the object of several emphatic expletives, was 
asked if the duke had arrived to take command of a 
force to be reviewed. 
swore himself in half an hour ago.” 
The Quaker City excursionists quarrelled more in | Indian depreilations. 
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The World in Miniature. 


SOUP OF THE EVENING. 
Am—* Beautiful Star." 


Beautiful soup, so rich and green, 

Waiting in a hot tureen! 

Who for such dainties would not stoop ? 

Soup of the evening—beautiful soup ! 

Soup of the evening—beautiful soup! 
Beau—ootiful soo—oop! 
Beau—ootiful soo—oop ! 

Soo—oop of the e—e—evening, 
Beautiful, beautiful soup! 


His royal highness the Duke of Cambridge, com- 


** Yes,” said the wit, “he 


Italy than anywhere else. Mark Twain said at Log- 
horn, in cox:fidence to a friend whom he met, ‘“* When 
we want to play old sledge, they want to have prayer 
meeting begun, and that doesn’t work.” 

They believe in Paris that the intervention in Ital- 
jan affairs was made for the purpose of testing the 
Chassepot rifle; and it is remembered that Prussia 
tried her needle-guns upon the Daues betore ventur- 
ing upon war with Austria. General Failly tele- 
graphed from Rome, in his official report, that ‘our 
Chassepot guns have done wonders.” Their fire is 
compared to the running down of an alarm clock. 
They were fired from eight to ten times a minute, 
and inflicted terrible wounds. It is conceded that, 
without the French troops and their rifles, Garibaldi 
would have been successful, and Victor Emanuel is 
thanking his stars that Louis Napoleon saved him 
from a most disagreeable fix. 


A Cincinnati gentleman, who has been married for 
the past twenty years, has always desired to be the 
father of a daughter—his children being all boys. So 
great indeed bas been his desire for a daughter, that 
he has often prayed that Providence might bless him 
with one. A kind Providence was not deaf to his 
prayers, tor, to his great surprise, he was granted 
three girls a few days ag», there being about three 
hours difference in their ages. He don’t pray now 
so much as he did. 

The London Times pooh-poohs our national debt, 
as being less than that of England, while we have a 
whole continent out of which to pay it. It says the 
Awericans have bought the last key-stone of their 
Union arch cheaply, and that it is not unlikely the 
whole debt will be paid off within twenty years. 


Lamb was once discussing the poor-law with a re- 
tired cheesemonger, who was not proud of the busi- 
ness in which he made his money. In the course of 
the conversation the latter said, ‘‘ You must bear in 
mind, sir, that I have got rid of that sort of stuff 
which you poets call the ‘milk of human kindness.’ ” 
Lamb looked at him steadily, and gave acquiescence 
in these pithy words:—“ Yes, 1 am aware of that; 
you turned it all into cheese some years ago.” 
It is related that a camel-driver in India to whom 
had been entrusted a quantity of treasure was so un- 
fortunate as to lose the gold, and was compelled by 
the local authorities to thrust bis hands into boiling 
oil, to test his innccence or guilt on a charge of steal- 
ing it. The man who had owned the money has 
since been compelled to pay asum of one hundred 
rupees annually to the poor man as compensation for 
the mutilation he had caused. 


One day Thackeray was driving along an_Irish 
road, at due intervals along the sides of w ts 
were set, with figures of distances and nitials 
G. P.O. Overtaking a peasant in a jaunting car, he 
inquired the significance of these initials. The man 
gravely informed him that they stood for “‘God pre- 
serve O’Connell!’ Out came the tourist’s note-book, in 
which a memorandum was at once jotted down of the 
curious fact. In the first edition of the ‘* Sketches” 
the fact was duly mentioned, but it was suppressed 
in all subsequent issues, owing to the tardy discovery 
that the initials stood for ‘General Post Office,” in- 
dicating that the highway was a post-road. 

A gentleman who has just returned from Montana 
with $60,000 in gold obtained by mining advises every 
one to stay away from that territory, as to balance 
his yood luck there are ten thousand men in Montana 
who would be glad to get home with empty pockets. 





A blackmailing ghost has been operating in Mem- 
phis. For a week past a Lousehold in that city has 
been annoyed by mysterious demonstrations, culmi- 
nating in vivlence, windows being broken by invisible 
hands, crockery smashed, and furniture demolished 
all over the house. After $2000 worth of property, 
Was lost, a medium was summoned, communication 
opened, anda promise exacted from the spiritual 
visitant to cease his enmity on condition that a cer- 
tain sum of money should be paid to the wite of the 
deceased. 

A year or two since the poor-box at St. Mary’s 
Cathedral, San Francisco, was robbed, and, in order 
to prevent a recurrence of the theft, a pipe was con- 
nected with the bottom of the box, through which the 
coutributions slipped immediately into a reservoir in 
the basement. An ingenious rascal, however, lately 
found his way to the treasure by cutting the pipe 
below the box, stopping it so as to prevent the money 
flowing down, and extracting the accumulation at 
his leisi re when his circumstances demanded it. 


asks for admission. 

combustion. 

the same salary as the President of the United States. 
time and money in gambling. 

to sleep, and never woke. 

Byron’s Don Juan. 

over five feet long and weighing fifty-one pounds. 
that horse-racing is unworthy of Englishmen. 


in Washington. 


partment as fast as possible. 

keeping Turkey intact. 

rooted out of gardens as a nuisance. 

in extreme poverty in Vienna. 

which is about to be sold, weighs 27,000,000 pounds. 
eyes out is about to marry again. 

exhibiting in London. 

the 25th of March. 


find them without much trouble. 


of money, a new court-house is asked for. 


uch in Rittle. 


Dorchester is knocking at the gates. of Boston, and 





A woman in Ireland recently died of spontaneous 
The managing editor of the London Times is paid 
Convicts in the California State prison spend their 
A tipsy fellow crept into a lime-kiln in New York 
A German nun has translated that naughty book, 
wa 
A fisher in the Tweed recently caught a salmon 
The Oxford University debating society has decided 
The Young Men’s Christian Association is to build 
Vagabond whites disguised have committed many 
General Grant is cutting down expenses in his de- 
France and Austria have formed an alliance for re 
Century plants grow wild in California, and are 
The last d 1 


tof Robespierre died recently 





The framework of the Paris Exhibition building, | If 
The Duchess of Morny having nearly cried her 
sb 


An African conjuror, who eats half a wineglass, is | at 


The trial of Jeff Davis has been continued until 
If the king of Abyssinia wants privateers he can 


Victoria has struck against her butcher’s prices. 
As enterprises are rare in Boston, and we have lots 


The President has made a strong appeal for the 
purchase of St. Thomas. 
A French writer calls dyspepsia the “ingratitude 


are very much improved by plunging the pots ‘in | © 
which they grow into tan, and thus affording the 
plants bottom heat. 


THE BEAD TREF.—The common bead tree is a 
half-hardy sbrub, or tree, with lilac flowers and yel- 
low berries, the pulp of which is poisonous; but the 


There is another species, M sempervirens, which is a 


dian Lilac, or Pride of India. 
loam and peat, and it is propagated by cuttings. 


THE HoNnEY-FLOWER.—A half-shrubby green- 
house plant, with bluish-green, or rather gray, leaves. 


from frost, it will grow ten feet high, and produce its 
large spikes of brownish red flowers abandantly. It 


loam and lime rubbish, if it be wanted to flower 
while yet of a small size. 


having dark-blue flowers with conspicuous yellow 
anthers, and the flowers on long footstelks. It isa 
native of the Cape of Good Hope, and it should be 
grown in sandy peat. It is suitable for rockwork. 


The Florist. 
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ter be suffered to remain about the roots. They | > 





hard stone in the centre is used to make rosaries. 


tive of the West Indies, where it is called the In- 
Tt will grow best in 





planted in the open air, and slightly protected 


ould be grown in light rich soil, if it be wanted to 
tain a large size; or in sand, mixed with a little 





Monopsis.—A very beautiful little trailing plant, 





lant stories in bound form, richly iilustrated with large 
original ie en gg and forming the cheapest books in 
pad ever whe abe t ) nt ro Mh 1 
works was written expressly for this establishment, an 

THE MELON THISTLE.—All these plants have @ | the copyright is secured accord tolaw. We will send 


sort of crown of cottony substance, which sometimes pee ag copies, by mail. poten: for twenty-five cents 
grows to an enormous size. The flowers are gener- 3 
ally red, and are produced around this crown. They rf 
are natives of the hottest part of the tropics. They tea = : sl 

should be grown ina little sandy loam, mixed with VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
two-thirds of lime rubbish; and the pots in which | o 
they grow must be well drained with cinders, as they | b 
are very liable to damp off or rot, if any stagnant 


ach, or five copies, post-pai 


THE IpIoT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THRr PLAGUE 


WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 


BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuHE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—THE GiP- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—ReEppatu, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suip, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forist RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—ROSALTHE, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage —THE LEAGUE 
oF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech —Orpna 8 Hvus- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.— Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. —THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—J1g PotrTer, by Matthew 8S. 


of the stomach.” 


ton in his duel with Burr. 


Pendleton’s grandfather was the second of Hamil- 


- THE BALM.—None of the species are particularly 
ornamental, but they are worth growing for the fra- 
grance of their leaves. They are all hardy peren- 
vials, which will grow in any soil or situation, and 


New Orleans is cutting up its five-dollar bills to 
make change. 
A negro preacher in Mobile has been detected in a 
partiality for other men’s hexroosts. 
A man was run over bythe cars at Providence re- 
cently and killed, though his skin was not broken. 
At the Isle of Dogs, in the Thames near London, 
hundreds of persons are starving to death. 


cv) 


which are propagated by dividing the roots. 


Chili, with yellowish flowers, which are produced in 
great abundance in May. It is nearly hardy, and 





MAYTENUS.—An evergreen shrub, a native of 


nly requires a slight protection during severe frosts. 





The squatter rioters in San Francisco have been 
indicted for murder. 
There are more than 200,000 destitute people in 
London. 
It is legally decided that chickens are not live 
stock. 
A Bridgeporter lost a finger playing base ball the 
other day. 
The cabmen of London have been on a strike, and 
the city was demoralized in consequence. 
In the last seven years over $577,000,000 in gold 
have been produced in this country. 
Tuftsville, Conn., claims to be building the largest 
cotton factory in the world. 
A railroad train frightened a man to death at Mott 
Haven the other day. 
Discontented Southerners are now trying British 
Guiana. 
Eugenie pouts because Mrs. Austria wouldn’t come 
to see her. 
During the Taeping war in China over 100,000,000 
men have perished by slaughter and starvation. 
Forty elephants help the English in the Abyssinian 
expedition. 
They thought the judgment day had come, at 
Leavenworth, when the meteors fell. 
German women in Philadelphia husk corn, taking 
the husks in pay for their labor, and make money 
at it. 
_August Belmont has purchased a farm in Ports- 
mouth, N. H. 
4 The Bank of France has now a reserve or idle capi- 
tal af 956,000,000 of francs. 
Fossil ivory has been found in Alaska, and the tusk 
of a mastodon has been brought to San Francisco. 

















aMarriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Kirk, Rev. Bernard Paine, of 
New Bedford, and Miss Leila S Blossom, of Sandwich. 
By Rev. Mr. Alger, Mr. William H. Neal and Maggie R. 
Atkinson. 
At Roxbury, by Rev. Dr. Thompson, Mr. James C. 
Eddy and Miss Julia Fish, of Fail River. 
At Medf. rd, by Rev. Mr. Davis, Mr. John Caswell and 
Miss Mary E. Spear. 
At Framingham, by Rev. Mr. Harris, Mr. Alex R. Esty 
ans Miss Emma C. Merrill. 
At New York, by Rev. Mr. Rhodes, Mr. William Dav- 
enport, Jr., and Miss Georgie Williams, both of Boston. 


Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. Horace Brown, 35; Mr. T. D. Parker, 
51; Miss Sarah M. Matson, 24; Mr Tobias Woodman, 38; 
Mr. Samuel A. Lock, 37; at South Boston, Mrs. Jane T. 

















Whiton, 70. ; 
At East Cambridge, Mrs. Julia A. Ames. 48. 
At Dorchester, Mr. freeman W. Child, 28. 


At Lexington, Mr. Jonathan Munrove, 84. 
At Milton, “rs Harriet Curtis, 77. 

At Salem, Mr. Samuel G. Danforth, 48 

At Northbridge, Mrs. Prudence {. Carr, 57 
At Weentham, Rev. C. ilitchcock, D.D., 30. 




















Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 


failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 


general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, or a 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 


degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAys be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 


EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who ‘give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 


to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 


raisin gave found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complis¥ aL. the proprietors have claimed. 


A SAFE, 
CERTAIN, 


AND 
Speedy Oure 
FOR 
NEURALGIA, 
AND ALL 


NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 





Its Effects are 
Magical. 


It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 


No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 


Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 


It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
It has long been in constant use by many of our MOST 


The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 


** Having used Dr. Turner's Trc DoULOUREUX or UNI- 
VERSAL NECRALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instance: ommended it to patients suffering with neu- 


“J. R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 

**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867."* 

Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Depart nent under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“I have known Dr. Turner's Tic Donloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Piil for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if eech pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy fur Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world." 

Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 
$1.00 - Postage 6cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - sad 27 * 
Twelve packages 9.00 - * — 

It is sold by ail wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 


One package - 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 
We ‘have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 


o the public. Every one of these 


for one dollar. 


THe MAN oF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
LICE, THE FisneR Giri, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 


F MARSEILLES, by G.S Raymond.—THE OCEAN MARTYR, 
y Sylvanus Cobb. Jr.—Tue Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 


y Maurice Silingsby.—THe Sea GULL, by Walter Clar® 
nce.—THE DEATH-ToUCcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THE 





Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE VisconTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tne Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue SEcRET LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—TuE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE StoRM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.— WHITE Hanb, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HAL¥F-WITTED Nat, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.—IvVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MArIon’s BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son. -THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE HEART'S SECRET. by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WITcH oF THE WAVE, by Henry P Cheever.—ADELINE 
DeEsuoND, by Darius Cobb.—Tue Resew Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—tHe UNKNown, by Dr, J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLD 
Freno, by Francis A. Durivage.—TuE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavL LARoon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—BIanca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—TneE Lost HErR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robirson.—BLAcKLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.--THE OuTCcAsT, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
Otymrta, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PrizzE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by Jobn B. Williams, M. D. 
ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 


GG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive werk under the above 
general title. A new story is ‘ssued eavh month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 
0. 1—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
0. 2.—THE WHITE ROVER, by Dr J. H. Robinson. 
. 3—THE Bravo's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
0. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
0. 7.—THE BoRDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
. 8.—THE DUKE's Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
9.—TneE Woop WirTcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 10.—BEN HAMED-. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 11.—THE YOUNG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
0. 12.—Tue Ducat Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
. 13.—THE West Point CapET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
. 14.—TuE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin. 
. 15.—F11Tz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington, 
0. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntiline. 
. 17.—THE K1ne’s TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 
. 19.—THE GoLp RopBexs, by H. E. Bennett. 
. 20.—THE WIF®'s SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
. 22.—TuE Novice, by Jane G. Austin, 
. 23.—TuE YounG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfleld. 
No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M'Cartney. 
No. 217.—THE Ocean Spectres, by Harry Hazelton. 
. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
. 29.—Jessizg HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
. 30.—Scykos THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 
. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
. 32.—Bricut CLovup, by William H. Bushnell. 
. 33.—Tue Fata Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
. 34.—T'uE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
. 35.—THE BaRon's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 
. 36.—REev GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 
. 37.—Virogva, by Emma Carra. 
. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 
.39.—Tue BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
.40.—Mx. WARBURTON's GuostT, by Margaret Biount. 
. 41.—Tue Baver Mugper, by 8. C. Prescott. 
. 42.—An OCEAN Walp, by Henry 8. Scudder. 
0. 43.—THE PEARL oF PaNaMA. by William H. Bushnell. 
44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 
No. 46.—Tue Circassian SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
. 41.—Rep Rupert, by Lieutenant Murray. 
. 48 —A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 
. 49.—TuEe FounpLine, by Perley Parker. 
No. 0. —THe Mysterious Key, by L. M. Alcott. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post-paid, 
uponreceiptot Zen Centseach. address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, Pus.isuens, 








120 FREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





Boston, Mars. 
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little terrier hopping all about him, hunting mice in “JT think this ‘ll be a good cave,” remarked 8 b 

the grass. Benny was upon his feet in an instant; | Benny. umMOoTs 0 f t £ R Ry. 4 

and he made Carlo smell all about the bigstone| John was trying to twist off a big root with the 

where the queer cub had sat. Carlo caught the | iron bar, when, suddenly, a great mass of dirt fell 

scent and rushed off upon it through the spruce _ down over their heads. 

Do you remember? It was years ago hedge and down the bank. Pretty soon he began to “ Yes, a good big cave,” said Dick, crawling out. 
My heart made room to take your stranger-face! bark. 

Long years, and yet perhaps you do nut know “ He’s got him!”’ shouted Benny. 
That time has never robbed you of your place. “ Got what?” asked Joel. -the bank. Joel was caught by the feet in the fallen | don’t write on that. 

And Benny told what he had seen. soil, but his body stood like a monument amid the Don’t send a manuscript unless you can tad it 

“It’s a woodchuck. There’ll be mischuff about | ruins. after it gets dry. 

here bimeby.” ** We'll have a different cave from this before we’re We pay, all the way up hill, from ten cents to one 

‘Will he hurt Carlo?” inquired Benny, anx-| through,” said John, gruffly, as he surveyed the | dollar for contributions, according to the heft. 

iously. great hole they had made in the bank. : And settlements made promptly at the end of the 

“No!” laughed Joel. ‘“He’s chucked himself| Heset Dick and Benny to shovelling again, while | next ensuing year. re 

down to the bottom of his hole long ago.” himself and Joel went up,to the stable and brought | Poetry and prose pieces are respectively solicited, | 
Benny ran through the hedge by the little gate, | down a wheelbarrow load of plank. The highest market price paid for awful railroad | - 

and saw Carlo at the mouth of a hole in the bank, They set up pieces of the plank of the height of | smashes cawitaeaaee ote oh 

large enough for him to creep right in. John’s head on each side of the cave, and laid the | Noswearing aloud in our paper. P 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
No notis will be took from this date hereafterwards 
—ov letters that haint got a postage stamp onto 
Benny was nearest the outside, but the dirt tum- | them. 
bled him down and sent him rolling to the bottom of Don’t write only on one side of the manuscript, and 


BY MISS L. A. PAUL. 





It were not strange, if, in these silent years, 
Your heart had lost all memory of me; 

Since I was wanting in what most endears— 
And O, so far inferior to thee. ° 


I was a child, and gave you childish love; 
(You have not found a purer love since then.) 
I placed you in my estimate above— 
Ay, far above the highest grade of men. 





Do you remember me—the quiet child ? 


c/ 
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(Or does your memory ne'er stray so far?) 
I loved my books, I was not rude and wild, 
E’en in my plays, as most of children are. 


The lessons that you gave me were no task; 
And if I earned from you one word of praise, 

‘Twas more than I e’er dared to hope or ask— 
It served my heart for food for many days. 


I have the memory now of some kind words, 
Whose echoes soft have gladdened all my life; 

Whose music, sweeter than the song of birds, 
Has risen above this world's discordant strife. 


Though they were spoken in the “ long ago,"’ 
And doubtless faded from your memory, 

Yet, O my teacher, you may never know 
How much those words have ever been to me. 


I too remember, when my throbbing brain 
Was worn with too much thinking—e'en as now— 
Your hands have gently soothed away the pain, 
And cooled the fever from my burning brow. 


And O, how oft as thus you stood by me, 
Charming away the pain that lingered there, 

I strove to lift my eyes that you might see 
My heart's deep thankfulness—but did not dare. 


How oft, een now, in life’s dark hours of pain, 
(For burdened thoughts have brought me mang 


I wish I were a little girl again, 
If that might bring me back your hand’s cool touch. 


It were not strange, if, in your daily cares, 

You should lose sight of me midst life’s mad whirl; 
Still I crave blessings, in my nightly prayers, 

For one who loved me when a little girl. 


Gur Poung Folks’ Department. 
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LITTLE BENNY AND THE WOODCHUCKS. 





BY GEORGE J. VARNEY. 








ENNY was left, dropping 

/ pumpkin seeds, by Joel, 
who had gone away to 
the granary for more 
corn. Benny was think- 
ing bow the vines would 
wander round among the 
green corn by-and-by, 
holding their great 
leaves, like little u- 
brellas, over the shining 
yellow pumpkins; and 
how the pumpkins would 
peep out and make all 
the cornfield look as jf 
*twere laugbing. And 
what nice pies there 
would be about that 
time! 
Suddenly a hungry 
hawk flew screaming across a corner of the field, 
making the echves ring along the woods. This made 
Benny remember thut he was alone; and he hurried 
to drop the row out with seeds, for he was getting a 
little frightenei. Then he laid down flat on the 
gtass, kicking his toes into the ground and looking 
at the woods and along the gully that divided the 
field from the pasture. A row of young spruces, 
closely set, made a thick hedge on the bank next the 
field; and down at the bottom of the gully was a 
brook where the cows and oxen came todrink. But 
no cattle were there now, and only the babbling of 
the brook came in low whispers to the ear. Once in 
@ while there was a slight noise somewhere along the 
row of spruces; and Benny half suspected that some 
wiki animal was trying to get through; and he 
stopped kicking to listen. Sure enough, a strange 
animal, with body larger than Carlo’s, but not 
shaggy, came from the hedge, jumped upon a large 
rock near by and squatted down close and still... It 
was brown and stout, and Benny thought it must be 
a@ young bear. He every moment expected to see the 
old bear come rushing along; and he kept his toes 
stilla long time. Finally he got tired of lying still, 
and forgetting that he was afraid, he began to kick 
his toes into the ground again. Then the chap on 
the rock stood right up on his hind legs and looked 
at Benny. 
Presently the creature jumped off the rock and 
scrambled down the bank as fast as its short legs 
could go Then Benny heard Carlo bark and saw 


on the defensive. Carlo was so encouraged by the 
presence of his master, that he plunged into the hole 
out of sight excepting the end of his tail. The 
woodchuck answered his barking by a loud whistle, 
ending in a fierce chattering of the teeth. 


the dropping of pumpkin seeds went on again. 
were showing their green blades and leaves, Benny 


discovered Joel striding from his woodhouse down 
the field, with a great steel trap in his hand. 


dog tagging,” replied he, for Carlo had come running 
along after. 
when I take him out to-morrow.” 


to see what was inthe trap. It was set in the mouth 
of the woodchuck’sthole. 


quired Benny, with great surprise. 


such,) was empty and unsprung, and he felt cross. 


Away in the hole somewhere the woorlohuck stood 


At last Joel got Benny and his dog away. And 


Many days after, when the seeds they had planted 


“ Joel! Joel! wait!’ hallooed Benny. 

Joel turned about and Benny came up, crying: 
“What are you going to catch?” 

“Ground-hogs. But I don’t want you and the 


*O yes! let us go!” 
“ Nay; I couldn’t catch a thing. You may go 


Next day Benny and Carlo went down with Joel 


*Ground-hog in there with the woodchuck?” in- 
“Same thing,” replied Joel, curtly; for his trap 


“ Where is he?” 

“O he’s dug out aside here. See!” said Joel, 
pointing to a hole newly dug. 

‘* Now you'll have to get a trap for this hole, too,” 
said Benny. 

“ Nay; Idon’t want it. Don’t you see he’s stopped 
the old hole up with the dirt? L’ll stop it better’n 
that for him.” 

So saying, Joel collected a heap of stones, and with 
them filled the mouth of the hole completely. Then 
he set the trap near the new hole, sinking it out of 
sight in the soft dirt. 
At night Joel and Benny came down, and there 
was a big woodchuck caught by both fore legs. He 
had pulled the trap about as far as the chain would 
let him; and several little bushes lay about which 
he had bitten off in his efforts to get away. For the 
Marylaud marmot is one of the rodentia, or gnawers, 
and has in front four long sharp teeth, two in the 
upper and two in the lower jaw. 
Joel killed him with a blow on the head with a 


his skin. 
“Did you eat that woodchuck?” inquired John, a 
a few days after, of Joel. 
‘Nay; he was too poor.” 
** You should have eaten him, so that he wouldn’t 
come to life.” 
Joel looked round to where the woodchuck’s skin 
was nailed up to stretch and dry on the side of his 
woodhouse, and replied: 
** He’ll tind it rayther cauld trav’ling round of a 
morning, I reckon.” 
*“There’s @ live woodchuck about, anyway, for 
your plants are eaten worse than ever,” said Jobn. 
Jvel’s trap was again set, but, much to his cha- 
grin, he caught nothing in it but a skunk. 
A few days after John saw another woodchuck sit- 
ting bolt upright at the mouth of the hole, and tried 
to shoot him; but Mr. Marmot dodged into bis hole, 
and all that the shot did was to make the dirt fly. 
Neighbor Dick, Jvel and Benny met John as he 
came up the field. 
‘<1 s’pose your woo. lchuck wout é&t any more bean 
leaves, if you eat him?” said Joel, derisively. 
* The fact is,” replied John, ** he wore t wait to 
be eaten.” 
“ Let’s have him, anyhow,” said Dick. 
“Well,” replied John. * Joel, get ue some shovels 
and hoes and things, and I will dig him out,” 
So Benny warched ahead with a hoe on his shoul- 
der, Dick and John followed with shovel and spade, 
and Jvel, with an iron bar on his shoulder and an 
axe in his ban t, closed up the rear, while Carlo acted 
a8 @ very dis-orderly sergeant, ranging all about 
them. 
They found the hole was so far down the bauk that 
they couldn’t dig through the top, so began at the 
mouth of the hole where the woodchuck did. They 


place, almost large enough to stand in. 


measure it.” 

The hole had many branches or chambers, so that 
it must have been quite a commodious residence for 
Mr. and Mrs. Marmot and their family. They meas- 
ured, and found the hole went a number of feet 
further, then turned aside, so that it could not be 





Joel coming down the path with his corn, and the 








stick; then carried him up to his house and took off ; 


shovelled into the bank several teet, making a great | to inspire the soldiers with greater zeal in a des- 


**Here’s the main hole,” cried Dick. ‘“ Let’s 


ends of another on the tops of these to hold up the 
roof of the cave. So they went on with their dig- 
ging, putting in at short distances supports of plank, 


reach the woodchucks, as they scratched very fast 


one old woodchuck and three little young ones. 


his hand, and were especially fond of bread and milk; 
but one time they ran away, and Benny couldn’t find 
them. I suppose they preferred a rural life, and dug 
holes somewhere, and brought up chunky families of 
large-eyed ground-hogs like themselves. 

As for the cave, Benny played Crusoe in it many a 
time after. 





NORWEGIAN MOSQUITOES. 
A traveller in Norway tells some pretty hard 
things about the mosquitoes of that country. “ Their 
memory,” says he, ‘‘makes me tingle now, when 
the hum became a din, and the din became a roar, 
and the very air reeked of insect-life. I may appear 
to speak rather strongly of these (to the uninitiated) 
insignificant ephemere; but I declare now, after 
sober reflection, that I would sooner face any an- 
noyance, or rather misery—not entailing permanent 
injury—than the torment caused by them, and I be- 
lieve I shall be borne out by all who have undergone 
thesame. I have spoken with those who have trav- 
elled far, who know the insect horrors of the Cana- 
dian swamp, of the Columbian wild and West Indian 
forest; for size, numbers and venom they give the 
palm to the mosquitoes of the Arctic field. I believe 
there is no preventive against their bite, which is in- 
stantaneous; they dash through the smoke of strong 
tobacco, like a fox hound through a bulfinch; they 
creep under the veil or gloves like a ferret into a rab- 
bit-hole. Where they can neither dash nor creep, 
they ‘ bide their time’ with the pertinacious cunning 
of ared Indian, Wherever the clothes touched the 
body closely, at the knees and elbows, they swarmed 
in thousands and bit through and through; they 
crept in single file up the seams of the gloves, and 
tried each stitch in succession. I have seen J——’s 
coat and hat so covered as he walked in front, that 1 
could at any time kill the shape of my hand in mos- 
quitoes at a blow; and I have seen the unhappy 
horses so overlaid from ear to tail with a clustering 
mass of wings, that with the point of my finger I 
could not but immolate two or three of the blood- 
thirsty little demons. There is but one puzzling 
question I cannot solve with satisfaction. What do 
they live on when they don’t meet travellers?” 





WOODEN ARTILLERY. 

Few narratives of sieges are more entertaining 
than that given in the Seir Mutakhereen, of a fort 
which was defended by the use of wooden artillery, 
and defended effectually, in one of Auringzebe’s cam- 
paigns in the Deccan. The commandant was nearly 
unproviied with cannon, having only one or two de- 
fective pieces. The town, however, was a great mart 
for tiober. The governor, securing both the timber 
and the carpenters, garnished his ramparts with 
wooden imitations of cannon; and being fully sup- 
plied with most other requisites when the imperial 
army arrived, put a good face on the business. 
He did more, too, for he kept the secret within his 
own walls; and the enemy suspecting the number of 
his train, d their app hes in due form, 
affording him thus abundance of leisure to mature 
his plan of defence. Every piece, as soon as fired, 
became, of course, unserviceable, but he immediately 
replaced it by a new one. 
No foundry ever produced more guns in a year 
than this man's ingenuity did in one siege.. The 
enemy, tired out at last with the obstinate defence 
which he made from his batteries, determined to 
carry the place by escalade in open day. Having 
failed, however, in some similar enterprises, a 
neighboring saint was procured, who was to head 
the attack, and, by the sanctity of his- character, 





perate cause. The holy man was raised on a 
plattorm, and carried in the rear of the forlorn 
hope. 

The governor’s good luck still adhered to him. 
A shot from a wooden gun, when the escaladers 
were nearly close to, the walls, knocked down the 
saint, on which the party took to their heels. A 
delay ensued; the siege was at last raised; and the 


like the first. They were obliged to dig many feet to | gashun is bully. 


into the bank with their broad paws to keep ahead:| pher Columbus, in the year 1492,” had slipped my 
of the shovellers. Yet they were overtaken at last,— | memory. 


Benny kept the young woodchucks a long time; and | they grow older.” This is too good to be entirely 
they became quite tame. They would eat right from | lost. 


Isaac—Your article on “‘ frogs” is received. 
It made me lai? like lightning. 
Your idea that frogs might be increased by propy- 


Your idea that “ frogs was discovered by Kristo- 


You also say that “‘ froge grow more bob-tailed as 


Noah—We very humbly dekline your essa on the 
flood. 

Your remarks might possibly lead one more man 
to think as yo= do, and we don’t want our columns 
to be held responsible for increasing the number of 
phools. 

The world has already got more phools than there 
is any need of. 

There aint no doubt in my mind. but that the flood 
was a perfect success, and I have thought that an- 
other just such an one would pay well in some sec- 
tions of the country. 





THEY WONT LIE. 


When Col. Billy Wilson’s Zouaves, of predatory 
notoriety, were encamped on Staten Island in '61, 
some benevolent persons in New York took up a col- 
lection to supply the lambs with hymn-books and 
chewing tobacco. 

The committee with the funds went down to Staten 
Island, passed through the camp, inspected the lambs 
in their tents, and finally came to Col. Billy’s head- 
quarters. The chairman made a neat speech, then 
putting his hand in his pocket discovered that the 
money was gone. 

* T had it,” said he, “‘ when I reached the camp.” 
Says Col. Billy, “I guess it’s all right. Some of 
the boys have got it. Adjutant, just inquire who’s 
lifted the swag from the old buffer in spectacles.” 
Adjutant went out to investigate, and returned 
with the report that company Q said they had re- 
lieved the old gentleman of the money tor fear he 
might get fatigued carrying it any further. 

“ Behold,” said Col. Billy, his eyes gleaming with 
emotion, ‘‘ the nobility of the lambs; they may steal, 
but they wont lie.” 





AN UNGRATEFUL GIRL. 


Last a@ correspondent overheard the fol- 
lowing cou tion ata fashionable hotel. It was 
like this: 
“Mary Emma, don’t you associate with Miss 
Smith.” 
“ Why, ma?” 
** Because she isn’t nobody.” 
* She’s as good asus, ma. Her father’s rich and 
‘0 carriages and a buggy.” 
may be, Mary Emma; but her family isn’t 
the thing. A great many rich people are valgar, and 
you mustn’t keep their company.” 
““Why, ma, I remembor when we was very poor, 
und we kept a little shop in the Bowery, and lived 
up stairs.” 
* Por shame, you Mary Emma, to talk like that. 
You’re an ungrateful girl. Remember your family. 
Remember who your mother is, and hold your 
tongue, you hussy!” 
Mary Emma promised to remember, but we saw 
her make up a face when her mother’s back wus 
turned. 








> * 





AN-=INDIAN PRACTICAL JOKE. 


Some of the Saginaw Indians are intense wags in 
their way. One of them, having given a trader some 
annoyance, was told that in case he was seen again 
with a bottle, it would be taken from him and thrown 
into the fire, A few days after the Indian appeared 
with a pint flask in his blanket, as usual; but the 
trader was as good as bis word and gemanded the 
bottle, which the Indian gave up and started for the 
dvor. Th= trader threw the flask into the stove, and 
out came the windows and the trader following close 
behind. The next time that man barns an Indian’s 
whiskey bottle he will examine it to see whether its 
contents are whiskey or gunpowder. 


<4 — 


The Grand Jury in the county of Tipperary, in Ire- 
land, passed the fullowing resolutions: 
Resolved, That the present jail is insufficient, and 
that another ought to be built. 
Resolved, That the materials of the old jail be em- 
ployed in cunstracting the new one. 
Resolved, That the old jail shall not be taken down 








measured. 


commandant covered with glory. 


until the new one is finished. 
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